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E BEG TO CALL YOUR ATTENTION TO THE! 


Revised Spencerian Copy Books, Edition of 1888. 

The Spencerian have long been regarded as the National Standard, and after 
several years of careful and painstaking preparation, we now have ready nearly 
all the numbers of the present revised edition, embodying many new features not 
found in other books, and containing every essential educational feature known to 
successful teachers of penmanship. Please note, — 

First, That the entire alphabet, both small and large, is introduced into the first 
book, thus making the correct standards available for other written work in school from 
the beginning. 

Second, That the pupils begin writing words and phrases, and not meaningless 
combinations of letters. 

Third, That the language-training element is carefully regarded throughout. 

Fourth, That there is systematic distribution of all the letters, including the infre- 
quent ones, such as “q,” “j,” “z,” ete., no letter being neglected. 

Fifth, The great variety in the combination of capitals in the different books, viz. : 
(a) According to similarity of form. (¢) According to alphabetical order. 

(4) According to frequency of use. (d) According to combinations of two of the fore. 
going methods in a single book, ete. 

The beauty and accuracy of the copies, the quality of the paper, and the genera] 
mechanical execution of the books, require no praise from us, as they are apparent to 
the casual observer. 

The prices and terms of introduction are, we believe, as low as the lowest, and we 
feel confident that a careful examination of the system will convince any that the 
trained experience of the Spencerian authors, covering many years of teaching and 
authorship, have resulted in a well-rounded, complete, and truly educational system of 
penmanship. Correspondence solicited regarding the examination or introduction of 
the “ Spencerian Revised.” 


Ivison, Blakeman, & Co., 


753 anp 755 Broapway, New York, 
149 AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


JUST ISSUED, 


A NEW BOOK ON LANGUAGE. 


First Lessons English. 


HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 
A Graded Series of Practical Exercises in Language. 


The Publishers take pleasure in announcing that they have just issued a new work . 


which it is believed successfully fills the middle ground between technical Grammar on 
the one hand, and aimless, diffuse Language Lessons on the other. A definite plan is 
unfolded through a series of lessons which combine simplicity and accuracy. The object- 
ive method isemployed throughout the book. Step by step the essential facts of language 
are developed from the fund of knowledge already possessed by the pupil. While the 
underlying principles of Grammar are taught by means of interesting exercises, tech- 
nical terms are not used in Part I., and are employed only to a limited extent in Part 
II. to develop an outline sketch of the properties and uses of the parts of speech. The 
book containg litile if anything to be memorized, but by working out the exercises 
given, the child must become acquainted, almost unconsciously, with the correct use of Cap- 
itals and of the marks of Punctuation, and will necessarily acquire a general knowledge 
of the structures of the Sentences and of the fundamental requirements of Letter Writing. 
Teachers and School Officers who are in search of the best methods for teaching 
English are requested to send for Specimen Paces, which will be mailed free to any 
address, or for sample copies, which will be sent postpaid on receipt of 36 cents. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., Publishers, | 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Revised Readers. 


“ Many series of Readers have appeared since the first publication of Me- 
Guffey's, but McGuffey’s still more than hold their own in the affection and 
patronage of the public. The grading of McGuffey’s Readers has never been 
surpassed, nor has the interesting character of the matter. In singleness of 
purpose, in the adaptation of means to ends, in catching and holding the at- 
tention of children, in filling the bill of ‘reading made easy,’ McGurrry’s 
Reavers stand unrivaled and alone.” 

PUBLISHED BY 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & GCO., Cincinnati, New York, Boston, 


The NEW INDUCTIVE ARITHMETICS, 


GREENLEAE’S SERIES. 


These Arithmetics are far ahead of any ever before published, in Text, Printing, 
Binding, and Sliustrations. 

Recently from the press, they have been introduced in upwards of THIRTY PROM'NENT CITIES, and in 
hundreds of towns andindependent school districts, Among the list of CITIES we mention the following: 
Augustin, Biddeford, and Gardiner, Me.; Concord. Porismouth, N. H.; Pittsfield, 
Chicopee, Northampten, Haverhill, Somerville, Newburyport, Mass. ; Woonsocket, R. 
Breoeklyn, Syracu-e, Yonkers, Island City, Geneva, N.V.3; Jersey City, Trem. 
ten. Elizabeth, Paterson, Mobokeu, Orange, Bayoune, Millville, Bridgeton, N. J. ; 
Dubuque, Clinton, Keokuk, Waterloo, Marshalltown, Oskaioonn, Sioux City, Towa. 


GREENLEAP’S NEW MENTAL ARITMMETIC is 
used EXCLUSIVELY in all the Grammar Schools of BOSTON. 


(a If you are contemplating a change, do not fail to send for copies for examination. Low 
prices both for introduction and exchange. 


LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, Publishers, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, and CHICAGO. 


WORKS: 
Camden, N. Jd. 


EVERY TEACHER IN EVERY SCHOOL SHOULD USE 


ESTERBROOK’S AMERICAN-MADE STEEL PENS. 


Leading School Numbers, 333, 444, 128, 135, 182, 048. Of Superior and Standard Quality. All Stationers Have Them. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Co. 


26 John St., New York. 


A NEW WORK ON CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


The Government of the United States. 


By W. J. COCKER, A.M. 


SYNOPSIS OF CONTENTS. 


I. Principles of Government: Government in its various forms; the reasons why our government is best; the duties and responsibilities of citizenship. 
II. Growth of National Authority: The government of the colonies; their dependence on Great Britain, and their independence of each other; the 


of a union for defence in the wars with the Indians and in the Revolutionary War; the distinctive features and defects of the Confederation; the causes that 


jose F the States to seek a firmer : -ion; the difficulties and perplexities of the Constitutional Convention; the final adoption of the Constitution in a spirit of mutual 


concession and forbearance. 


IIT. The Government Under the Constitution: The Constitution as the supreme law of the land; the powers and limitations of the federal government ; 
the relation of the national authority to the State governments ; the organization and work of procedure of Congress; the checks and balances of the federal system; the rights 


and privileges of citizens as embodied in the Constitutional amendment. 


270 pages, Price, 72 cents; Introduction, 60 cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 


- = «= = Franklin Square, New York. 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXIX.—No. 8, 


WALNSLEY & C0, 
Manuf’ing Opticians, 


MICROSCOPES, 
all Accessories and Out- 
every description of 
OPTICAL, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC, and 
METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 


NEW YORE, 
Importers and Manuf’s of 


Chemical Apparatus, 
Chemically Pure Chemicals. 


Platinum Balances. 
TS, BURNSEN’S 
SCHOOLS, and and 
LABORATORIES COMBUSTION 
oods at the 
° lowest prices. in manufacture. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO. 


924 Chestmut Street, Philadelphia. 


Physical Sets, Toepler-Holtz 


CHEMICAL SETS, PLATINUM WARE, 


Bohemian Glassware, &c. 


ag LOWEST RATES TO SCHOOLS. Correspondence desired. 


(Mention this journal.) 


i 


Q 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
ee MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 49 
Catalogue on application. 


FITS! 


I do not mean merely to plop them for a time 
en have them return again. I mean a radical cure, 
have made the disease of FITS, EPILEPSY or FALL- 
ING SICKNESS a life-long study. I warrant my rem. 
edy to cure the worst cases. Because others have fail. 
ed is no reason for not now receiving a cure, Sen 
once for a treatise and a free bottle of my infalli- 


remedy. Give Express and Post Office, 
G. HOOT, M, 188 Pearl St., New York, 


Buckeye Bell Foundry. 
Bells of pure Copper and Tin for churches 
schools, fire alarms, farms, etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent free. 

VAN DUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 


i: MENEELY & CO., | Established 


WEST TROY, N. Y.| 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 


Low Kates to Preachers and Teachers. Agents 


FREE Sample Dr. X. STONE’S BRONCHIAL WAFKRS. 
Wanted. STONE MEDICINE Quincey, Miinois- 


ANDREWS MANUF'’G CO. 


General School Furnishers, 
WANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


Clobes, 
Tellurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, allkinds, 
Blackboards, 
Dustless 
Erasers 
AND 
Crayons 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
Andrews’ New Series of School Maps 


ANDREWS MANUF'’G C0. 


76 Fifth Ave., near 17th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


195 Wabash Avenue, Post and Stockton Sts., 
CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. 


College Training Teachers, 


9 UNIVERSITY PLACE, 


New York City. 


Entrance Examinations to be held June 18th 
and September 24th, 1889. 


Graduates of approved} High Schools or Academies, or of 


Normal Schools, admitted on ¢ 


The degree of Bachelor of |Pedagagy is conferred after a 
two years’ course of strictly professional work. 


Practice Teaching under 


methods of teaching the various subjects included under the 


name “ Manual Training” are 


A Scholarship fund is provided for worthy and deserving 
students whose means are limited. 


For full information addre 


NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, Ph. D., 


ertificate. 


supervision and criticism, and 


a special feature of the course. 


8S 


President, 
9 University 


aN 


OLD RIP VAN WINKLE 


went up into the Catskill mountains to take a little nap of twenty 


years or so, and when he wakened, 


he found that the “cruel war was 


over,” the monthly magazines had “fought it over” the second time 
and “blown up” all the officers that had participated in it. This much 
is history, and it is also an historical fact that, during the same period, 
Dr. Pierce’s Go'den Medical Discovery had become the most celebrated, 
as it is the most effective, Liver, Blood and Lung Remedy of the 


age. 


In fact, it is the only medicine for purifying the blood and 


curing all manner of pimples, blotches, eruptions, and other skin and 


scalp diseases, scrofulous sores and swellings, and kindred ailments, 


possessed of such positive curative 


properties as to warrant its manu- 


facturers in selling it, as they are doing, through druggists, under a 


positive guarantee that it will either benefit or cure in every case, or 


money paid for it will be refunded. 


It also cures bronchial, throat 


and lung diseases. Even Consumption (which is Lung-scrofula) yields 


to its marvelous curative properties, if it be taken in time. 


Copyright, 1888, by WorRLD’s DISPENSARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Proprietors. 


$50 


fallin 


cures the worst cases. Only 50 cents. Sold 


OFFERED for an incurable case of 


Catarrh in the Head by 


the proprietors of DR. SAGE’S CATARRH REMED 
SYMPTOMS OF CATARRH.—Headache, obstruction of nose, discharges 
into throat, sometimes profuse, watery, and acrid, at others, thick, 
tenacious, mucous, purulent, bloody and putrid; eyes weak, rin ng in ears, 
deafness, difficulty of clearing throat, expectoration of offensive matter ; 
breath offensive; smell and taste impaired, and general debility. 
J _ few of these symptoms likely to be present at once. Thousands of 
result in consumption, and end in the 

By its mild, soothing, antiseptic, ceaneiee. and healing properties, Dr. Sage’s Remedy 

here, 


Only a 
cases 
rave, 


y druggists everyw 


Over 14 Millions Sold in this 
alone, 
e Best Fitting and 
Wearing Corset Ever — 
SOLD EVERYWHERE, 


NEW YORK CITY, 


THOS. P. SIMPSON Washi 
tg x atto 
a at fee Fates obtained. 


Tarr’s Noiseless Pointer. 


Section of Pointer showing the size small end, 
with Rubber Tip attached. 


= = = 


Has ring attached to handle, for suspending. 

PREVENTS NOISE, AND 

INJURY TO BLACKBOARDS, 
MAPS, AND CHARTS. 


Gifford’s Air-tight Ink Well 


PREVENTS 
Evaporation of Ink 


AND 
KEEPS IT FREE 
FROM DUST. 
Can be easily attached 
to any style of 
school desk. 


The most satisfactory Ink Well and Pointer now made. 

Already largely adopted and highly commen: 

Special circular and prices to any address. 

Samples of either, postpaid, 25 cents each. 
W. A. CHOATE & CO., Gen’ School Furnishers, 

508 Broadway, ALBANY, N. Y. 4 

These goods are also largely handled by the follow 
well known School and can be Sptained 
from dealers generally throughout the U. 8. : 

SCHOOL SUPPLY & PUB. CO., 36 Bond St., N. Y. 

° a ve, ca 
BANCROFT BROS. & CO., 120 Sutter St., San Francisco. 
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Journal of Edueation. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Eprror. 


Terms for our Educational Publications: 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 


THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 
Both to one address, $3.00. 


(Written for the JOURNAL.] 


ARION. 
(A Recitation for Piano Accompaniment. ) 


BY HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, 


I. 
Captain, loquiter.— 

** Sailors of Corinth, the west winds blow free, 
And the wings of the twilight spread over the sea, 
And Hesper above us shines mirrored below, 
And the moon rises slow, the moon rises slow. 
Arion he stands on the w and afar, 
His poet's eye catches the rose of a star. 
Ah, never again shall his young eye behold 
Yon crimson star burn in the shadows of gold! 


** Sailors of Corinth, night darkens the air ; 
Go tell the young bard for his fate to prepare, 
The purple-lipped waters more restlessly flow, 
And the moon rises slow, the moon rises slow. 
Arion, ho, ho! drop thine eye from the star, 
The great dise of Dian is rising afar. 
Take thy last drink of bliss of the sea and the sky, 
Young bard of Corinthia, this night thou shalt die. 


Ill. 


** Thy suave lyre has charmed the Etrusian glades, 
And sigh for it still the Sicilian maids. 
Thou hast led the light dance where the purple wines flow, 
When Dian her night-shield held o’er thee aglow. 
Thou hast haunted the courts of the languorous kings ; 
In Sicilian airs breathed the raptures divine ; 
Where gold fell in showers and garlands and rings, 
And jewelled cups hailed thee with Samian wine. 


IV. 


‘* Thou hast harvested crowns, and thy coffers of gold 
Weigh down the light ship, and we watch them below. 
But thy gems now are ours, all thy treasures untold ; 
O’er thy grave in the sea, lo! the moon rises slow. 
Apollo flayed Marsyas for playing too sweet ; 

To a spider Minerva changed Archme, and now 
O subtle enchanter, to spoil thee is meet ;— 
Get thy harp and attune it once more on the prow. 


V. 


** Sailors of Corinth, behold him again, 
He comes with his crown and his ivy-twined lyre. 
He tunes the sweet strings and awakens the strain, 
(Piano: Any selection of rhythmic music.) 
To whose rapturous touch his own life shall expire. 
What robe has he on? The Sicilian gown ? 
No, the robe of Apollo, the mantle of white, 
On which the throned Muses look happily down, 
And protect from all ill with the egis of light. 


** He stands ’gainst the moon on the light swaying prow. 
Now the glimmering harpstrings his jewelled hands sweep, 
And now, lo! he vanishes; where i is he now ? 

And what melody rises so sweet o’er the deep ? 

See the dolphins enchanted,—they bear him away ; 
He rides like a god in a chariot divine, 

In the robe of Apollo, and list, hear him play 

As he played to the Kings at the spillings of wine.’’ 


** List,—hear it ascend on the heart-beating air, 
Entrancing the dolphins, the sky, and the seas. 
Now sweet as the love-notes of Orpheus’ prayer ; 
Now light as the dance of the Pelo-ponese! 
Afar now the island of Oxia grows dim, 
And the high shield of Dian now melts in the mist ; 
Now it soothingly flows like Ionia’s hymn ; 
Now fainter and fainter; breathe lightly and list,— 
While the notes ripple low, and the still waters flow, 
And the domes of the port in the silver stars glow!”’ 

(Low pedal, and continuation of music.) 

Morn mingled the blue waves of Corinth with fire, 
* Neath che scales of the Temple the sailors lay dead, 
But Arion awoke to Apollo his lyre, 
To the hall of the roses, by princesses led. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Supr. S. T. Durron, New Haven: Those who insist 
that the schools are deviating from old ideas at the ex- 
pense of efficiency are in most cases out of sympathy with 
the times in which they live, and are dissatisfied with the 
tendencies of human society generally. 


Jupex A. S. Draper, State Superintendent Schools, 
New York: A state which is spending: fifteen millions of 


dollars a year for general education can well afford to 
enter upon a full inquiry which will determine whether 
the mass of children in this country of a given age can 
read and write and spell and figure as well as the mass 
of children of the same age in the monarchical govern- 
ments of Europe, and if not, why not. 


L. Epwarps Cxiark, Washington, D. C.: Art 
teaches man how to surround life with beauty, how to 
live in harmony with nature, and awakens his understand- 
ing to a recognition of the truth that all natural beauty is 
but the expression of spiritual beauty. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN MORALS. 


BY WM. M. GIFFIN, NEWARK, N. J. 


I said to my teachers one day, How do you mark 
your pupils in deportment and lessons? ‘ What do you 
mean?” asked they. Do you ever call the roll and say, 
I will now call the roll and mark those who have talked, 
and then begin calling the roll, marking according to the 
report given in? ‘Yes, O yes!” They all did that. 
Why? Do you think it right? “Right? Why, yes; 
do you not?” Hardly. “Why not?” Let us not do 
to others what we all pray God not to do to us when we 
repeat the Lord’s Prayer, ‘“‘ Lead us not into temptation.” 

How often I have had parents ask me why this system 
was used in our public schools. Said they, ‘‘ What shall 
I say to my child when he tells me the reason he has a 
lower card than some other boys whose cards I have seen 
is because he did not lie when the roll was called.” Pat 
him on the head, and tell him you are proud of him. 
“Oh, but, Mr. Giffin,” a half-dozen are ready to say, 
“that is all nonsense; it is only an excuse of the ehild; 
no doubt the second boy was just as honest as the first.” 
Ido not think so, I answer. “ Well, Mr. Giffin, what 
shall we do?” Do, say I,—do? If any child behaves 
in such a manner that you who have been before him all 
day cannot tell whether he deserves a bad mark or not 
until you have asked him, in the name of all that is honest 
and just, give him a perfect mark. “ But some of them 
may have talked, and it is impossible for us to tell without 
asking.” What! talked? Talked, and have done it so 
lady and gentlemanly like, so quietly and orderly, that 
you, the disciplinarian, have not known it? Where, then 
where, let me ask in a voice like Mars, is the offence? 
Still they are not convinced. Then I ask them if they 
think they get an honest report when they call the roll. 
Yes, they do think so. I say no more, but the next session 
I go through all my higher classes, representing some three 
hundred and fifty children, and say to them: 

Boys and girls, I desire to talk with you a few moments, 
and during that talk I shall ask you a few questions that 
will be the most important questions I have ever asked 
you. One reason of their being so important is because 
so much will depend on your answers. The answers you 
give me at this time may influence my whole life. They 
may influence the lives of your teachers. Possibly the 
superintendent of schools and the whole Board of Eda- 
cation may be influenced by what you will say to-day. 
No doubt you have all done wrong some time in your life, 
and have felt bad afterward. Many of you have done 
wrong when no one but yourself knew of it, and after- 
ward, when alone, you have felt, oh, so bad about it, and 
perhaps in the night you have lain in bed and thought 
that, when morning came, you would go to your mother 
or father or teacher, and confess it. (I am encouraged 
here by seeing some innocent-looking little girls nodding 
their heads to themselves.) I propose this afternoon to 
let you have a chance to confess some of your wrongs, 
and thus in the end make you happy, and possibly do a 
great good to others. Now listen, children, to my ques- 
tion, and as you hope for forgiveness in the world to come, as 
you hope for reward in the future world, answer me truth- 
fully. After I ask the question, wait till I say “ready” 
before answering. 


I then asked, How many in this room think or know that 
you have ever had a higher card than you should have had, 
because you have told a falsehood to your teacher when 
the report was called, by saying “perfect” when you 
should have said “ imperfect,” or by keeping your seat and 
saying nothing, and have caused the teacher to think you 
were perfect when you were imperfect, and have known 
or felt you were doing wrong ? 

I then bowed my head for a few seconds, then said: 
All who think you have, stand. And over ninety per 
cent. of those three hundred and fifty children stood. 


“Oh! let not then unskillful hands attempt 
To play the harp whose tones, whose living tones 
Are kept forever in the strings.’’ 

All the teachers were surprised, as I knew they would 
be. Some said they could not have believed it without 
having seen it. Others were surprised at individual cases. 
All, I hoped, had learned a lesson. 

A few months after this I was passing through a room, 
when I saw a teacher take a roll-book in hand and say to 
her class: ‘“‘ Now I want all of those who have not been 
out of order since ten o'clock to stand, so that I can mark 
the roll.” I was just taking hold of a door-knob to leave 
the room, but stopped short and said, Wait. Every pupil’s 
eye was on me. Boys and girls, do not lie if you get seventy- 
five marks by being truthful; don’t you lie. If your father 
says anything about your getting a low card, tell him you did 
not lie, then send him to me. In that class of some forty- 
seven pupils, only one stood. ‘The teacher concluded she 
would not take the record just then, and went on with 
the next exercise. 

Thinking this was a record of one school, I saw the 
superintendent, and asked permission of him to get the 
same report from the high school, only asking the pupils 
to report for the time they were in the grammar school, 
thus taking in all the wards of the city, and these were 
the picked pupils at that, for had they not received 
diplomas signed by the “ powers that be,” saying that on 
account of their moral character, high scholarship, ete., 
they were deemed fully qualified for admission to the 
high sebool ? 

Dr. H. kindly agreed to get the report for me, and, 
ladies and gentlemen, of the five hundred pupils who 
were asked to report, three hundred of them stood. Is it 
not surprising that there are not more of our young men 
who find a trip to Canada a necessity ? 

Let me take this opportunity to quote from Pythagoras : 
“Let not sleep fall upon thy eyes till thou hast thrice 
reviewed the transactions of the past day. Where have 
I turned aside from rectitude? What have I been doing ? 
What have I left undone which I ought to have done ¢ 
Begin thus from the first act, and proceed, and in conclu- 
sion, at the ill which thou hast done, be troubled, and 
rejoice at the g 


THE NOVEL AS SHE IS WROTE. 


BY. M. P. 


I have just finished reading a book styled a novel, but 
which might with propriety be denominated “A Ramble 
Among Words.” Amélie Rives’ Quick or the Dead gave 
to the reading public an opportunity to discover to what 
extent our long-suffering language can be twisted and 
snarled up, and critics grew merry in unraveling her 
meaning from her hurly-burly of words. This later pro- 
duction is by a prominent author, who, while not an imi- 
tator of Miss Rives, has produced a book full of fire and 
passion, and has coined new words, resurrected obsolete 
ones, and expanded others, until he has a delicious jumble, 
which will amuse the critic, but be the distraction of the 
ordinary reader. 

I will instance a few of the phases and new uses for 
words, using them as I discover them by a turning of the 
leaves of the book. The hero of the tale is an ecclesiastic, 


who, on the “ conferment of orders,” settled in a “ Massa- 
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chusettsian” town. He met there “a very fetching young 
woman,” whose skin was “eburnean in its purity,” and 
whose eyes were of “iserine.” Our hero “could wield 
an epigram like a glaive.” After the marriage with this 
geologic young lady, she developed a “lancinating neu- 
ralgia,” but there was nothing “dolent” in her tone. In 
her darkened rooms she was as * clairvoyant as a nycta- 
lope.” 

His wife’s sister appears on the scene, and “at sight of 
her he seemed to catch some echo of ghuzlas and cithars.” 
From above, the lamplight “ shuttled her curls,” and “ her, 
head, nimbused with the jonquil of her hair, had about 
her a suggestion of that grace with which Boucher pleas- 
ured the Pompadour.” He was afterward “ distraught 
at the intussusception of a presence,” but evidently recov- 
ered, though “an elenchicism left him rudderless and 
derelict.” To solace himself he took up a book to read ; 
it was “one of Renan’s melodious fumisteries,” but the 
“akoskism into which Berkeley had led him” was too 
much for him, although there “ pulsed in him the strength 
which brings the strophium to conquerors.” 

The author says that the hero was a “sacerdos”” when 
he married his sister-in-law to the man she hated, and 
was a “sacrifant” when he looked on them and saw what 
he had done. He spoke of it in a “ voice quasily defiant,”’ 


though he was as “ restless as a gyrfalcon ina cage.” He 


possessed an “assortment of neurosthenes,” but as in his 
“cecity” he could do little else than try to “ rememorate 
the precepts of the masters yet in the rememoration”’ he 
got little satisfaction. 

It is needless to make other excerpts from this wordy 
novel. From a few learn all. It may be this is to be 
the style of the novel of the future, but a glossary should 
be appended to each volume, that there may be proper 
understanding of what the erudite author intends to convey. 
We may expect announcements of novels a decade or 
so hence to read somewhat as follows: The Surbated Pre- 
latist: with Copious Notes and a Complete Glossary, pro. 
nouncing and etymological. Translation in a separate 
volume. 


A DRAWING LESSON FULL OF FUN. 


BY DR. L. R. KLEMM, 
Prin. Technical School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Drawing lessons are generally rather prosy affairs. 
They are not apt to employ the brain; weighty argu- 
ments, hard thinking, quick responses, flashes of wit, and 
a pleasant flow of humor are usually not characteristics of 
drawing lessons as I know them to be in many schools. 
In Leipsiec a bit of genuine fun is mixed with the unavoid- 
able drudgery of the drawing lesson, which bit of fun, 
after all, has a solid foundation of earnest intention on the 
part of the instigator, the teacher. 

Prof. F. Flinzer told me, that a pupil might test his 
sketches of life forms by blackening them to make them 
appear as silhouettes. Said he: “ Draw the outlines of 
the human form. They may seem to you correct; then 
fill out the outlines, and you will instantly detect where 
the lines are faulty. Or, you may instinctively feel 
that the outlines are faulty somewhere, but you may be 
unable to detect the error. All you have to do is to make 
a silhouette of the form you represented in lines. The 
errors, if there are any, will ‘ery out their grievances,’ 
and you will hasten to redress them. This has led me to 
give my pupils from time to time a lesson in silhouette- 
drawing. 

‘No special methodical steps are planned for this kind 
of work. I merely use it as a test, but the boy enjoys 
the lesson as much as going to the circus; and this is the 
way I proceed: A boy is called to the board to make 
five dots. Then another boy designates which of the five 
dots is to be the head of the figure to be drawn. The 
former pupil now draws the human form, or whatever 
form of life is called for, within these five points, two of 
which designate the places of the hands, two the places 
of the feet, and one that of the head. When a pupil of 
much imaginative force is called, very interesting looking 
figures are the result, but this being class-work even poor 
pupils do commendable work. 

“ Sometimes we take five crumbs of bread, or five grains 
of sand, and let them fall on the drawing paper. 


should best fill the frame. 
this kind of work is exhilarating, especially when the 
order is given to put the head in the lower left 
@ corner. This difficult problem was solved nicely 
by representing an acrobat who was lying on his 

back, playing ball with his feet.” 
I offer to the readers of the JouRNAL some of 
the work done by the pupils of the schools in 
Leipsic. These sketches (I hope the artist will reproduce 
them with all their faults and failings) will speak for 


themselves. They are not of equal perfection, nor is any 
of them perfect, but as work of boys from 12 to 14 years 
of age the figures are quite acceptable. 

Perhaps the best recommendation for this kind of les- 


sons is the consideration that it stimulates self-aetivity to 
a greater degree than copying drawings from the flat surface. 
The practice is at least worthy of an honest trial now and 
then, and may be used as a stimulant which has the en- 
viable quality of genuineness and want of artificiality. 


THE ART OF TEACHING.* 


BY ALBERT G. BOYDEN, A. M., 
Principal State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 


RECAPITULATIONS, REVIEWS, APPLICATIONS. 


Recapitulation, not only of the thoughts of the daily 
lessons, but of the leading thoughts of each main division 
of the subject, and of the principal thoughts of the whole 
subject, before leaving it, is a necessity in true teaching. 

First, recapitulation is necessary to teach the relations 
of the different thoughts of the subject. The teacher lays 
out each lesson and division of the subject in the natural 
and logical order, and follows this order in the direct 
teaching and examination of the class, because the 
thoughts hold these natural and logical relations. 

As we have already shown, it is quite as important for 
the pupil to know the relations of the thoughts and the 
method of their acquisition as it is for him to know the 
thoughts. The knowledge of the isolated facts of an ob- 
ject or science is but the pile of lamber, the knowledge of 
these facts in their natural and logical relations is the 
symmetrical and beautiful temple of truth. 

Recapitulation is notthe mere statement of the thoughts 
of the lesson or subject in order, it is the bringing into 
view distinctly the relations which the thoughts that have 
been individually worked out hold to one another, and the 


way in which the result has been reached, followed by 
the simple, direct statement vf these relations and this 
method. It shows what one is to learn and how he is to 
learn from what he has learned. 

I recently heard a sermon which was a fine illustra- 
tion of the thought now under consideration. The text 
was in Genesis xxiv. 27: “ I being in the way the Lord led 
me,”—the words of Eliezer, Abraham’s servant, whom 
Abraham sent to seek a wife for his son Isaac. The in- 
troduction was a simple delineation of this beautiful pict- 
are of Oriental life,—Eliezer’s journey and seeking of 
Rebekah. ‘The body of the sermon was a vivid presenta- 
tion of the four thoughts that Eliezer being in the way of 
luty, of prayer, of pradence, and of progress, the Lord 
led him to the attainment of the object of his errand. 
With the minds of the audience thus prepared for the 
reception of the truth, the preacher by a masterly recapit- 
alation of these thoughts, impressed upon his auditors the 
lesson of the sermon,—that the Lord will lead every man 
who is in the way of duty, prayer, prudence, and 
progress. The congregation were charmed, instructed, 
adified, and went on their way with an inspiring truth 
Jowing in the current of their spiritual life. It is the 
veacher’s privilege to lead his pupils daily into the pos- 
session of new truths, as their minds are prepared by 
study for their reception. 

Second, recapitulation is necessary, because of its effect 
m mental training. One may see and hear, read and 
learn, as much as he pleases, but he will never know the 
facts truly until he thinks them over and discovers the re- 
lations which they hold to one another, until by thinking 
he makes them a part of his own mind. 

The power to think, to follow an analytic line of thought, 
to think together synthetically what one has thought apart, 
ind to make a synopsis of what one hears, reads, studies, 
with a simple, direct expression of thought, is the highest 
‘ntellectual attainment. Every teacher should seek this 
2nd for his pupils. Recapitulation is essential to this at- 
tainment. 

Channing said, ‘ To work effectually, a man must think 
slearly ; to act nobly, he must think nobly. Intellectual 
force is the primary element in the soul’s life.” 

Disraeli said, ‘“‘ There is a thread in our thoughts, and 
he who can hold the thread knows how to think.” 

Tennyson says, “ Speech is but the dial-plate of thought, 
ind every fool reads plainly in thy words what is the hour 
vf thy thought.” 

The mind acquires and retains under the law of repe- 
tition. Hence the review,—the viewing again and again, 
and from different points of view,—of a lesson, division, 
wr subject is necessary to fix in the mind the previous 
view, to acquire new and more extended views of it, and 
of its relations. To appreciate the necessity of reviews, 
ittempt to draw any common object, and see how many 
times you have to “look at it again” to see distinctly its 
form. Every review should be an advance in the knowl- 
edge of the object or subject, not a monotonous recitation 
of previously formed statements. The review properly 
conducted is the most instructive part of the teaching. 


Each lesson should be reviewed, and connected with the 
lesson that follows. Yesterday’s lesson is to be reviewed 
as an introduction to to-day’s lesson. Each main division 
of the subject should be reviewed, as it is the condition 
for the study of the next division. The subject should 
be reviewed as a whole to teach more fully the relations 
of its different thoughts, and to strengthen their asso- 
ciation. 

The reviews should follow the order of the topical ar- 
rangement,—namely, the subject, the main divisions of 
the subject, the principal topics of each division, then the 
subordinate thoughts of each principal topic. The form 
of the review should be so varied as to keep up a lively 
interest. The review may be conducted under any of 
the forms of examination which we have noticed. One 
may be called to give the subject and main outline of the 
lesson or subject, another to give the outline of any main 
division or topic, and then to give the reason for the ar- 
rangement of the thoughts, and another to show the 
method of the study. The work may be partly oral, 
partly written. Pupils may be appointed to conduct parts 
of the review. 


The time of the review should be daily, and when the 


Where they chance to come to rest, faint dots are made, 


~eCopyright, 1886, 


division of the subject calls for it,—not every Friday, nor 
at any other fixed period. One half of the. time spent 
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upon a subject is not too much to spend in reviews, to se- 
cure the necessary repetition for the acquisition and ex- 
pression of real knowledge and mental power. Review- 
ing is like shingling. Carpenters find it necessary in 
making a tight roof to lap two thirds of the shingle, leav- 
ing only one third exposed to the weather, and to be very 
eareful to break joints. The teacher may learn of the 
carpenter. 

Much drill in the application of what has been taught, 

immediately after it has been taught, and application in 
the way in which it is made in actual, successful life, is 
necessary to establish the Aadit of right activity, so that 
the pupil shall have command of his power and knowl- 
edge and be ready to perform the duties of his life as a 
man. 
“ Life is real, life is earnest,” and the teaching of the 
school must make close connection with the real, earnest, 
true life inside and outside the schoolroom. “ Make haste 
slowly,” should be the motto of the teacher. We cannot 
run trains by the electric motor in the schoolroom, any 
more than we can in the street, until the tracks are well 
laid and the electric cable is stretched along the entire 
route, either overhead or beside the rail. 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


HINTS IN TEACHING AMERICAN HISTORY. 
BY ONE OF THE TEACHERS. 


Very true are the words of John Swett: “There is no 
‘patent method’ for teaching history. In this study, 
more than in most elementary school branches, the 
teacher, by his skill, tact, and stores of information, must 
clothe the skeleton of facts with the flesh of imagination, 
and breathe into it the breath of life. But rightly pur- 
sued, it has the two characteristics of a useful study ; 
namely, good mental exercise and useful information.” 

But in this, as in other studies, the greatest difficulty 
lies, not in arousing the pupil’s interest, but in helping 
him t> memorize facts so that they may be something of 
a permanency in his mind. Unless this end is accom- 
plished, the study has not proved “ good mental exercise,” 
nor has it furnished “useful information.”” To secure 
this memorizing, some useful suggestions were made re- 
cently by Brooklyn teachers in a conference held for the 
discussion of “‘ ways and means ” of teaching American 
history, and I have thought they might be useful to 
others, especially those who do not have many opportuni- 
ties to confer with their fellow-teachers. 

In reviewing the discoveries and early explorations, 
put on the board a list like the following : 


1. Ferdinand. 6. Christopher. 
2. Barlow. 7. Amidas. 

8. De Leon. 8. Columbus. 
4. Isabella. 9. Raleigh. 

5, Gilbert. 10. Narvaez. 


Then say to a pupil, “I associate 1 and 4 together ; 
why?” Ans.—Because they were sovereigns of Spain. 

Or, you may have the pupil tell which names he asso- 
ciates together, and why. 

Another way of reviewing the same events is to group 
together discoveries and explorations on the Atlantic 
coast, then those on the Pacific, ete. 

To fix the order in which three of the inter-colonial 
wars occurred, notice that the initial letters spell the 
word wag, thus: 

King W illiam’s War. Queen Anne’s War. King George’s War. 

In teaching the French and Indian War, make black- 
board analysis of the three fighting years of the war ; viz., 
1755, 1758, and 1759, and show the similarity of the 
three campaigns : 


1755. 1758. 1759. 
Louisburg. 
Ft. Du Quesne. Ft. DuQuesne. 


Fts. Niagara.Frontenac. Ft. Frontenac. Niagara 
Fts. on L. Champlain. Pts. on L. Champlain. ous = L. Champlain. 
uebec. 


Acadia. 
For fixing some important events of the Revolution, as 


the colonists were fighting for liberty, take that as the 


keyword ; thus: 

1775. —Lexington. 1779.—Reeaptare of Stony Pt. 
1776. —Independence. 1780,—Treason of Arnold. 
1T77.—Bargoyne. 1781,— Yorktown. 


1778.— Evacuation of Philadelphia. 


To show the forms of government in the colonies at the 
time of the Revolution, group them in this way : 


Royal. Charter. Proprietary. 
New York. Connecticut. Maryland. 
New Hampshire. Massach usetts. Pennsylvania. 
New Jersey. Rhode Island. Delaware. 
North Corlina. 

South Carolina. 
Virginia. 
Georgia. 


The royal governments are easily remembered as the 
three News, two Carolinas, and two ending in ia ; the 
charters as easily, because they are adjacent. The pro- 
prietaries are named for persons. This enables one also 
to remember the thirteen original states easily. 
For remembering the names of the presidents in order, 
take this bit of doggerel, which gives the initial letter of 
each name : 
‘* Washington and Jefferson made many a joke. 

Van Buren had trouble plenty to find poor bank-notes. 

Let Johnson go home grieving and crying.’’ 
All presidents found in first line served two terms, ex 
cept the Adamses; the rest had one term, except Grant 
and Lincoln, who did not quite finish his second term. 


TEACHING READING. 
BY WARREN WINTHROP. 


In the present enthusiasm over reading for the sense, 
there is great danger of losing sight of the fact that dis- 
tinct articulation and attractive inflection are of vital im- 
portance in reading aloud. 

“ Nature abhors monotony ”’ is one of the elocutionary 
mottoes that should be upon the walls of every schoolroom. 
It is true that a genius in elocution, a man whose voice is 
so magnetic that its very tone charms an audience, may 
accomplish wonderful elocutionary results without appar- 
ent variety; but these cases are exceptional. There 
must be natural variety in any extended public utterance. 
I do not mean variety for its own sake, though artificial 
variety is better than artificial monotony, and there was 
never such a thing as natural monotony. Every public 
reader and speaker, every teacher, should listen atten- 
tively to the variety of voice in a child at play. Even 
when a child plays by himself, talking to dolls or horses, 
he has the most rhythmic variety in tone. 

“Sound is stronger than sense,” says Prof. N. H. Cham- 
berlain, a genius in some phases of elocutionary teaching, 
and this is quite marked when extreme illustrations are 
given. Say toa dog, in your sweetest, most invi.ing voice, 
“You measly, good-for-nothing wretch, get out of my 
way!” and he will wag his tail and come close to you for 
caresses ; but say in sharp, bitter tones, “ You dear little 
pet, come here and see your master!” and he will run 
from you as though ‘you had struck him. Some people 
always use as pet names with their friends, “ wretch,” 
“rogue,” “ plague,” etc., but say them so tenderly that 
they are the dearest words used, and always indicate that 
the speaker is in peculiarly good humor. In teaching 
reading, emphasize in many ways the fact that in addition 
to the giving of the meaning there should be a giving of 
effect through the inflections. The rage for sense-giving 
is in danger of doing a positive harm by undervaluing, or 
ignoring, voice-giving effect. 

Take a simple sentence and see how many different 
meanings may be given by changing the emphasis, and 
then how many different effects by variety,jn tone. 

Examples.—By their fruits ye shall know them. 

By their fruits ye shall know them. 

By their fruits ye shall know them. 

By their fruits ye shall know them. 

By their fruits ye shall know them. 

By their fruits ye shall know them. 

By their fruits ye shall know them. 

Then, by varied vocal effect, read it so that it shall give 


the idea,— 
That the fruit you have in mind is bad fruit. 
That the fruit is good. 


That the statement is a warning. 

That it is an encouragement. 

That it is uttered with authority. 

That it is merely a suggestion. 

Such exercises as these go far toward breaking up that 


SUBJECTS FOR COMPOSITION. 
BY GEORGE W. COLEMAN. 


Teachers and scholars are ever in search of suitable 
topies for composition work. The pupil left to choose his 
own subject often becomes more vexed and discouraged 
than he who has the line of thought marked out for him. 
The subjects which are outlined below are suggestive of 
a multitude, and take away all excuse for resorting to 
hackneyed, abstruse, or high-flown topics. They speak 
of things which boys and girls are, and ought to be, inter- 
ested in. 

The first group has to do strictly with personal experi- 
ences. It is not expected, nor is it necessary, that the 
writer should have had the experience himself. Allow 
him to draw on the knowledge of others, as given in con- 


verzation or in the printed page. 


PERSONAL EXPERIENCES. 


1. Three Ways of April-Fooling. [The majority of boys are 
familiar with the popular way. I have seen boys who might genu- 
inely surprise some unhappy person in the neighborhood with an 
act of charity or kindness. After suggesting these two, leave it to 
the ingenuity of the pupil to devise a third. } 

2. A Tobogganing Experience. [Here is an excellent opportu- 
nity to display originality in description. Some one has said of 
his first ride: ‘“‘I would not have missed it for $200, but I 
wouldn’t try it again for $2,000. | 

3. My First Sleigh-ride Party. 

4. Fishing Through the Ice. 

5. Fan On An Iceboat. [In this connection it might be observed 
that the greatest fun comes in being drawn along on skates by 
holdiog to the tip end of the long, low boom. } 

6. A Maple Sugar Camp. 

7. A Bicycle on the Ice. [There is much fun and philosophy 
along this line of experiment. | 

8. Lost in the Blizzard. 

9. Seulpturing in Snow. 

10. Storming the Snow-Fort. [One might here illustrate clearly 
the main features of some great battle. ] 


Abundant material for developing subjects in the fol- 
lowing class can be found in the files of daily papers, and 
in current literature generally. The fact that New York 
and Ohio have abandoned the gallows for the electrical 
chair suggested topic number six; it covers many inter- 
esting points, and much has been written upon it. 


CURRENT TOPICS, 


1. The Street-Car Riot in New York City. 

2. M. DeLesseps and the Panama Canal. 

3. Inauguration Day. 

4. Our Would-be States. [Northern and Southern Dakota, 
Washington Territory, Montana, Arizona, and New Mexico. } 

5. Objections to Annexation. [Would British Columbia and 
Prince Edward Island submit to a re-christening adapted to a Re- 
publican form of government ? | 

6. Rise and Decline of the Gallows. 

7. The President’s Cabinet and How it is Made. 

8. The Niagara Suspension Bridge. [The one recently blown 
down. | 

%, An Ice Carnival. 

10. Election of United States Senators. 


Encyclopedias and biographical dictionaries should 
be used freely in this next group; I have included a 
statesman, a popular author, a Philadelphia merchant of 
‘national reputation, an honored soldier, the most widely 
known woman author, a prominent railroad man, a west- 
ern millionaire and patron of higher education, and the 
leading man in England, in Germany, and in Canada. 


BIOGRAPHICAL, 


1. Benjamin Harrison, President-Elect. 

2. Robert Louis Stevenson, Author of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 
3. John Wannamaker. 

4. The Late Philip Sheridan. 

5. Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

6. Chauncey M. Depew. 

7. Leland Stanford, Founder of California’s Great University. 
8. The Grand Old Man, Rt. Hon. Wm. E. Gladstone. 

9. Germany’s Pride, Prince Otto von Bismarck. 

10. Sir John MacDonald. 


COMMON THINGS. 


1. Pins and Needles. 

2. A Pair of Scissors. 

8. Thimbles and Their Uses. 

4. Quills, Pens, and Stylographs. 

5. The Lead Pencil: How it is Made. 

The History of Bells. 

The Typewriter and its Advantages. 

A Lock and Key. 

Fioor-Coverings From Kushes to Carpets. 


monotony which Nature abhors. 


Wall-Paper. 
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THE HARVARD PREPARATORY PHYSICS. 
BY J. ¥. BERGEN, JR. 


Exercise 38.—Constancy of the current is one of the 
main requisites to success in this exercise, and so, what- 
ever form of Daniell cell is used, it should be left filled 
with the liquids (brine or zine sulphate solution and cop- 
per sulphate solution) on open circuit, for an hour or two 
before the class begins to use the cells. If other di- 
visions are to perform the same experiment later in the 
day, the cells will of course be in the best possible condi- 
tion for use, as left by the earlier divisions.* Since the 
probabilities are much against a given cell’s reproducing 
the same current on two successive occasions several days 
apart, it will be found very convenient to give the pupil, 
for performing the latter part of 38, a cell with some- 
what stronger current than that used in the earlier part 
of the exercise, and then inserting in the circuit a bit of 
fine German-silver wire, which may be wound about a 
piece of very stout copper wire until the galvanometer 
shows the desired deflection. It will take at least two 
laboratory periods of three-quarters of an hour each to 
complete the exercise. 

The teacher will find that it gives definiteness to the 
conceptions of the electric units to correlate the results of 
the experiments with the statements of the textbook. 
It will prove interesting to employ one of the resistance- 
boxes furnished by A. P. Gage to determine in ohms. the 
actual resistance per meter of one of the wires on the 
rheostat, and by comparison get the value in ohms. of the 
other resistances measured. So, too, the teacher who has 
the necessary time can easily construct a tangent-galvan- 
ometer which will give fairly good results in comparing 
current-strengths, or (by calibration) enable him to state 
the latter in ampéres.t 

If it is desired to compare the conducting powers of 
different metals with exactness, a metric micrometer cal- 
iper should be provided, and the diameters of all wires 
used measured by aid of this. The same instrument can 
also be used in making comparison of relative tenacity based 
on Exercise 2, in making minute corrections of thermo- 
metric readings, and for a variety of other purposes. The 
cost of such a caliper is $4.00 or $5.00. They are made 
by Brown & Sharpe, Providence, R. I., and A. J. Wilkin- 
son & Co., Washington St., Boston. t 

Exercise 39.—Only one suggestion in regard to this 
exercise occurs to me; namely, to insure fixity in the po- 
sition of the copper and the zine when they are raised 
partly out of the liquids, by hanging a counterpoise to 
each over a horizontal, overhead gaspipe, or other support, 
on which the suspending string may slip with considerable 
friction. Unless some such plan is adopted, the galvan- 
ometer-readings will vary from moment to moment. 

Exercise 40.—This is to be conducted at the discretion 
of the teacher. 
if one of the larger cells described under 37 is used for 38, as it 
may advantageously be, it may be kept from day to day for a week or 
less, when not in actual use, on a closed circuit of high resistance, say 
20 to 40 ohms. This is most easily secured by inserting into the circuit a 
suitable length of insulated German-silver wire wound on an ordinary 
spool. Number 31 wire, English standard, gives a resistance of, roughly 
speaking. 1 ohm, to the half meter. Cheaper resistances still can be 
made of fine iron wire, reckoning its resistance at about half that of 
German silver. It — insulated by layers of paraffine paper be- 


tween the successive ers of wire. No two portions of the coil 
should be allowed to touch each other. 


+A tangent galvanometer may be constructed by following the di- 
rections of the pamphlet. taking care to keep the pasteboard hoop as 
nearly circular as possible, and to make the diameter of the hoop not 
less than fifteen times the length of the needle. If a compass is used, 
it should be a sensitive one, with a carefully graduated scale of de- 
grees. It may be calibrated (i.e, have the values of its readings made 
reducible to amperes) by comparison with a standard instrument,whose 
readings have already been reduced to ampéres, or, less simply, by 
allowing the same constant current to flow through the galvanometer 
to be calibrated, and through a saturated solution of copper sulphate 
between two plates of copper placed parallel to each other and about 
1.3 centimeters apart. The plates need not be thick; they should be 
from 5 to7 cm. square. The one attached to the negative electrode 
should be very exactly weighed before the current is allowed to pass. 
The time when the current begins to run should be carefully observed, 
and after one half hour to one hour of time, during which the current 
has passed uninterruptedly, the time should again be exactly noted 
and the copper re-weighed., A current of one ampére gives an increase 
of 1.187 gm. per hour. 


t The wire-guage numbers have been stated by the writer in terms 
of the English standard (stubs, or Birmingham wire-guage) ; for the 
convenience of teachers who may not have a list of the values of the 
pay the corresponding diameters (in thousandths of mil- 

meters) of a few numbers are inserted below: 


LANGUAGE WORK. 


Here is a true transcript of actual language work done 
in the fifth class of one of the Boston grammar schools. 
It was an ordinary examination, and neither teacher nor 
scholar had any idea that the work would be put on ex- 
hibition. It is characteristic of the methods that obtain 
among wide-awake, progressive teachers. The drawings, 
which were hastily made, are naturally rough, but they 
served their purpose. 

The form of the examination paper was this : 


= 


By MARION F, J—. 

One day a farmer went to town with his wife, leaving his two sons 
at home to take care of the farm while he was gone. The boys 
were very cunning, and thought they would play a trick on their 
father when he came home. So they went to the barnyard to see 
what they could do. Very soon after that they heard the wheels 
of a carriage, and looking out the barn window they saw their 
father’s carriage coming up the lane. 

They started to run out of the barn behind the bushes. As the 
farmer rode up in the yard he said ‘‘ how glad I am to—”’’ then he 
stopped speaking for as he looked before him he saw the pig tied 
to the dog-house, and ‘he heard the dog barking in the |pig-pen. 
‘*Those boys are always—’’ ‘‘do look at our peacock, and see 
John’s rubber boots in his cart.’’ ‘‘ Their is the old ox witha 
saddle on anda flag, but just look at that plough with the four pump- 
kins fastened to it.’’ Then the boys came out and told their story, 
and they all had a good laugh over it. 


By ErNnEst S——. 
One day a farmer went to work and forgot to shut the barn and 
the pig got out. The pig got caught on a post by it’s chain. The 
turkey hitched itself in a cart, with a pair of rubber boots on the 
top. The turkey said to the pig, ‘‘ I will race you.’’ ‘‘ All right.’ 
said the pig. So they began to run, the pig fell down and so the 
turkey claimed the race. The cow got a saddle on her back. Then 
she asked the turkey to put a flag in the saddle. The turkey said, 
**T will.’’ So the turkey bought a flag, stack it into the cow’s 
saddle. 
Then she trotted down the street. The plough put two onions on 
sticks for the leaders and apples for the pull horses. Then the 
pig said, “‘ Oh, Dear, I wish I could get loose and I would run 
about and have a gay time.’’ 
When the farmer came home he was astonished. Then he asked 
Fred if he knew anything about it, he said, ‘‘Ido!’’ Then the 
farmer talked to him and told him never to do so again. He said, 
**T never will.’’ So the farmer let him go this time. 


By Katizr S—. 
One very pleasant afternoon in Summer, a farmer went to the 
store to buy some goods which his wife needed very much. 
This farmer had a good many pigs, donkeys, dogs, and he had a 
turkey. 
His hired man had gone away and there was no one at home. 
In the evening when the farmer came home, he found that all his 
flock was out in the front yard, every one except the dog, and he 
could not get out because he was in the pig’s pen, and the pig was 
fastened to the dog’s chain. 
The donkey thought that he might have some fun just as well as 
the rest, so he had the flag put on his back and, began to run around 
*‘O! dear’? said the man ‘‘ what*shall I do now what a time I 
will have getting them in I thought, that the hired man might see 
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to them,’’ 


FARMER WENT HOME ONE DAY AND FOUND HIS , ‘ 
: YOUR BEST MANNER THE STORY. 


‘ Well’ said he ‘‘I will try and see what Ican do” ‘* There 
is no such word as can’t,” and then he began. He had got them 
all in when his man came along ‘“‘ what is the matter with you” ? 
saidhe ‘‘ matter enough.”’ 

“Well” said he ‘‘ I was very sorry but—’’ ‘* that will do now”’ 
said the farmer ‘‘ I know enough of you, and I will never go away 
again without I see that there is some one to see to my flock, so 

‘that will do.’’ Then the farmer went into the house and thought 


| abuut it and said again, “‘O! dear” “ O! dear.”’ 


By W. V—-. 
Mr. Jones is a farmer. He has a great many cattle, which he 
is very fond of. One day he had to go to town, to by several 
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things, and he left his son Harry to take care of his farm. Most 
always he was a pretty good boy, bat sometimes he gave his father 
a great deal of trouble. So he thought he would have a little fun 
to-day, while his father was gone. So he began his fun with the 
pig and the dog. He took the dog out of his house, and put him 
in the pigsty, and took the pig and chained him to the dog-house. 
He then took the turkey, and hitched him in a dog-cart and got a 
pair of his father’s old rubber boots, and put them in the cart, and 
drove him round the yard. Then he took the ox, and put the 
saddle on him, and stuck a flag in it, and put him, out to pasture. 
Then he took the plough and some string, and hitched four pump- 
kins to it, and played horse with them. When his father came 
home he said, ‘‘ Why Harry what have you been doing.”? Harry 
said nothing, but I know he went early to bed, and never did that 
again. 


INAUGURATION DAY EXERCISE. 


BY WARREN WINTHROP, 


(There should be placed upon the blackboard tables for the school 
and the visitors to study, Among these might bethe oath of office, 
list of states that ratified the Constitution, analysis of the Preamble 
to the Constitution, list of Harrison’s Cabinet appointments. if known. 
It would be well before, after, or during the exercises to have each 
of these tables read by some member of the class. It would be well 
also to have patriotic selections read. I mention General Carrington’s 
Patriotic Reader, because, so far as I know, it is the only exhaustive 
compilation of such pieces. I mention several that may be found there 
in the order of their applicability from my standpoint: ‘‘ Independence 
Bell,” ‘Ode to Independence,” George Howland’s “ The Birthday of 
Washington Ever Honored,” T. B. Read’s “ The Rising of 1776,” John 
Pierpont’s “ Independence,” Dwight’s “Columbia,” W. P. Lunt’s 
“‘ The Ship of State,” Bryant’s *‘ America.’’] 


1. Benjamin Harrison, the twenty-third President of the United 
States, is inaugurated in the city of Washington at 12 o’clock to- 
day. He will stand upon a platform erected in front of the Na- 
tional Capitol, and the oath of office will be administered by 
United States Chief Justice Fuller, recently appointed to that posi- 
tion by President Cleveland. 

2. It will be one hundred years the 30th of April since the first 
inauguration took place. At that time George Washington was in- 
augurated in Federal Hall, in the city of New York. The oath of 
office was administered by Robert R. Livingston, Chancellor of 
New York. 

3. The inauguration should have been on March 4, but the dis- 
tances were so great, and the mode of conveyance go slow, that 
Congress could not assemble in season, and it was postponed until 
April 30. 

4. Washington had been unanimously elected, and there was 
great enthusiasm. He rode from his home in Virginia to New 
York, and at many points received great ovations. The most 
noticeable was at Trenton, where a triumphal floral arch, resting 
upon thirteen pillars, was erected upon the bridge made memorable 


by his retreat in the autumn of 1776, Young ladies sang his 
praises and strewed flowers in his path, Upon the arch was the 
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motto, *' The Defender of the Mothers will be the Preserver of the 
Daughters.’ [Higginson’s History, chapter 23, has interesting 
facts for reading. This motto might be placed upon the black- 
board in Old English letters, or upon the wall in evergreen, and 
pointed to by the speaker. } 

5. A barge rowed by thirteen young men dressed in white, rep- 
resenting the colonies, brought him across to New York, where he 
was met by the governor. He declined to ride, and walked in in the 
procession that escorted him. 

6. Federal Hall was situated at the junction of four streets, and 
the oath of office was administered upon a balcony, in view of the 
people. The crowd was immense for those times. It seemed as if 
one might literally walk on the heads of the people. After he had 
received the oath of office, the multitude shouted, ‘‘ Long live 
George Washington, President of the United States.”’ The bells 
were rung and cannon fired. 

7. To-day the city of Washington is thronged with hundreds of 
thousands of people. There are tens of thousands of soldiers escort- 
ing the President-elect to the Capitol. It is the greatest ovation 
this country has ever witnessed. The Inauguration Ball this even- 
ing will be the grandest display of dress and diamonds ever seen in 
America, probably. 

8. I thought they had the greatest display four years ago. 

7. It grows grander each year. There are more people, finer 
military displays, and a more pretentious ball each time there is a 
change of administration. 

9. My father and Deacon Smith said, last night, that they did 
not believe in so much show and dress, expense, and dancing. 

10. My mother said they couldn’t dance because of the crowd,— 
that they merely called it a ball; and father says you might as 
well try to stop a whirlwind as to prevent a great demonstration 
when a party comes into power. 

11. I guess it is the party that did not win that objects to the 
jollification. 

12. I guess it is a party that never wins. 

13. All the same it is not right to waste so much money and 
make such a fuss over any man in a Republic. 

10. How did Washington happen to be inaugurated in New York 
City ? 

19. That was the capital of the country at first, and remained 
such until July 10, 1790, when it was voted that Philadelphia 
should be the capital of the United States until 1800. 


18. July 16, 1790, the District of Columbia, chosen by Presi-|m 


dent Washington as the permanent capital, was accepted by Con- 
gress. The first corner-stone of the District of Columbia was set 
April 15, 1791, and the corner-stone of the capitol was laid with 
impressive Masonic ceremonies, Sept. 18, 1793. 

17. Washington was formally occupied by the government in 
June, 1800, all the furniture of all the departments being taken 
from Philadelphia to Washington in one packet sloop. 

18. Washington’s second inauguration was in Philadelphia, and 
was a quiet affair, as was the inauguration in the same city of Jobn 
Adams in 1797. 

19. In those days there were no party nominations, the first ever 
made being in the year 1800, when congressional caucuses made 
presidential nominations, 

1. When Washington was inaugurated, New York City had but 
30,000 inhabitants; i. ¢., less than Mobile, Ala. ; Oakland, Cal. ; 
Bridgeport, Ct.; Savannah, Ga.; Peoria, or Quincy, Ill. ; Evans- 
ville, Fort Wayne, or Terre Haute, Ind. ; Des Moines, Dabuque, 
or Davenport, Ia.; Covington, Ky.; Portland, Me.; Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; St. Joseph, Mo.; Omaha, Neb.; Manchester, 
N. H,; Trenton, N. J. ; Dayton, O.; Portland, Ore. ; Nashville or 
Memphis, Tenn. ; Galveston, Texas. 

[The pupil will recite but one or two of the above, choosing those 
that are nearest and best known. | 

2. There are twelve cities in Massachusetts that are larger than 
New York then was. 

[Where it would be more effective, say 7 in New Jersey; 15 in 
New York State; 10 in Ohio; or 10 in Pennsylvania. 

3. As to that matter, there were not so many people in all 
America then as there now are in Illinois or Ohio, to say nothing 
of Pennsylvania or New York. 

4. Why, New York State has about twice as many people as 
there were in the whole United States. 

5. Then there was no electric light or kerosene oil. 

6. No telephone or telegraph. 

7. No steamboat or railroad. 

8. President Washington used to ride to the sessions of Con- 
gress in a stage-coach of cream color, ornamented with flowers and 
**eupids.”” On great occasions he was drawn by six horses, at 
other times by four, and on Sundays by two. He held state recep- 
tions every two weeks, at 3 o’clock in the afternoon. In November 
of the first year of his presidency he made a tour of New England 
in his own carriage. 

11. When Thomas Jefferson was inaugurated he determined to 
simplify the customs, and consequently rode to the capitol in plain 
clothes, on horseback, on inauguration day, tied his horse to a 
post, walked into the senate-chamber uncer iously, read his in- 
augural, and took his oath of office. He also abolished the state 
receptions, except on New Year's Day and Fourth of July, when 
he kept open house. 

12. Washington always went to Congress in person and read his 
message. President John Adamsdid thesame. President Thomas 
Jefferson sent the first written presidential message to Congress, 
December, 1801. Jefferson was the first to be inaugurated in 
Washington. 

13. President Madison at his inauguration, in 1809, aroused 
much public enthusiasm by wearing a suit of American broadeloth. 
This was the first time a President bad worn # suit of American 
factory-made cloth, 


16. Gen. Andrew Jackson’s inauguration would have’ pleased 
me better than any other. 

19. Why? 

18. Because there must have been fun. He was such a coarse 
fellow. - 

19. He wasn’t half as bad as they try to make it out. I have 
been reading in Josiah Quincy’s Figures of the Past and Present, 
and in Dr. Peabody’s Harvard Happenings, an account of Andrew 
Jackson’s visit to Harvard College, when they made him a doctor 
of laws, and he quite won the respect of his enemies. He was a 
man of good sense, and was naturally a gentleman. 

18. I guess history isn’t all wrong when it tells how coarse and 
ignorant he was. 

20. He looked after his friends, anyhow. 

19. Well, we may admit he was a politician without calling him 
ignorant. 

17. There must have been great enthusiasm when Harrison was 
inaugurated, in 1841, for that was the first time the Whig party 
came into power, and the campaign of 1840, father saye, was the 
greatest ever known in America. The country was wild over his 
election. 

16. Oh, yes; there never was anything like it before Lincoln’s 
time, they say,—but Lincoln’s was really the most remarkable in- 
auguration that ever took place in America, I suppose. It was the 
greatest political change that has ever happened. 

17. On his way to Washington he received one continued ova- 
tion all the way to Philadelphia, but from there he went unan- 
nounced and ahead of time. General Scott had a fine military 
display awaiting his inauguration, and his address was the most 
notable ever delivered on such an occasion. 

15. This is a greater display to-day, partly because the country 
is larger, but more especially because the country is more prosper- 
ous, the wealth having increased four-fold since then. There are 
as many people now who have ten million dollars as then had one 
million. Ten times as many people can afford to go to Washing- 
ton now as then; the expense of traveling is much lighter, and 
they can go in less time and with greater ease. 

16. I never took much interest in presidential elections till this 
year. My father is a Democrat, and he went to St. Louis last 
June to the Convention, and helped nominate Cleveland and Thur- 
man, There was lots of fan in the caucus in our ward (our town) 
when they chose delegates to the District Convention. A good 
any men wanted to go to St. Louis, but they were afraid that 
some of them would not vote for Cleveland. Father was an out- 
and-out Cleveland man, and he was chosen by a small majority. 

17. My father isa Republican. He wanted to go to Chicago, 
but he wasa Blaine man, and was in favor of nominating him 
whether he wanted the nomination or not, and the Convention 
would not send him; but he was chairman of the ward and city (or 
town) committee. Mother said we did not see much of him in the 
house during the campaign. I'd like to know what it cost him. I 
ased to hear him tell what others gave, but mother said he never 
told what he gave for campaign expenses. 

18. My father isa Prohibitionist. He used to get dreadfully mad 
over the campaign expenses. He said it did not give a third party 
man any kind of a chance. 

16. My father was mighty blue on the night of the 6th of No- 
vember. He came home early, and said he didn’t want to hear 
how the vote had gone. 

17. Father did not come in till one o'clock in the morning, and 
then he woke us all up, shouting ‘‘ What's the matter with 
Harrison ?’’ 

All (in concert). —He’s all right. 

19. I always supposed they voted direct for President till this 
year, but I found they voted for electors; that each state has as 
many as it has senators and representatives in Congress. Harrison 
had 233 of these, and Cleveland 168. 

20. I supposed the President was elected on the (th of Novem- 
ber, but I find that the electors did not meet till the first Wednes- 
day in December, when they came together in each state, and cast 
their votes for President and Vice-President, and chose a messenger 
to carry the vote to the president of the United States Senate, to 
whom it was delivered on or before the first Wednesday in January. 
Oa the second Wednesday in February he opened these votes in the 
presence of both houses of Congress and counted them,—so that 
Harrison was not really elected until the 13th of February, though 
the people voted on the 6th of November. 

14. You havesaid nothing about Morton. During the campaign 
it was always Harrison and Morton that people cheered. 

1. Levi P. Morton, of New York, is inaugurated Vice-President. 
to-day. He presides over the Senate, and that is about all he has 
to do, The last Vice-President, Hendricks, died soon after he was 
elected, and the Senate chose a presiding officer, who would have 
been President had the President died. 

16. My father always said that was a fraud, for the people elected 
a democratic President and Vice-President, ‘and if Cleveland had 
died there would have been a Republican chosen, for the Senate 
was Republican. 

1. That is the reason they passed the law that if both rig ms 
and Vice-President died, the! Secretaries of State, Treasury, War 
and Navy should take the office in that order. 

14. Who are these secretaries? [ never heard much about 


them. 

4. The President will appoint a cabinet, as it is called. There 
will be in this a Secretary of State, of the Treasury, of War, of 
the Navy, of the Interior, of Agriculture, and a Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, and an Attorney- General. These will have general manage- 
ment of the various affairs of government. These have to be con- 
firmed by the Senate,—so the new Senate will meet to-day and re- 
main in session to confirm the President’s appointments. But Con- 
gress will not meet till December, unless the President should call a 
special session. 

P20. When father left for Washington to see.the inauguration he 
told me to watch the papers, and read the accounts of it. 

All (in concert).— Let us all do that. 


Singing: A 
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THE TEACHING OF BEGINNING LATIN. 
RY J. W. SCUDDER, ALBANY (N. Y.) ACADEMY. 


The large number of beginners’ books that have been published 
in this country during the last five years is peculiarly significant. 
It means that no one method has been entirely satisfactory; that 
there is still room for improvement. ‘‘ How can we make the work 
of the first year interesting and at the same time thorough ?”’ is the 
most perplexing question now before us. 

Latin is the first really difficult subject to which children have 
to apply themselves. For elementary arithmetic, geography, and 
grammar, with which they are for the most part occupied before 
taking up Latin, are comparatively easy. It is no wonder, then, 
that however enthusiastically he may have commenced the study, 
long before he meets the subjunctive mood, the average boy's 
patience is exhausted by the ceaseless drill on paradigms and 
writing sentences which Latin demands of him. By taking advan- 
tage of ‘‘colloquia”’ and an occasional taste of translation, by con- 
stantly varying the plan of conducting recitations, and using all the 
means of interesting scholars within their power, a few remarkable 
teachers succeed in making Latin attractive and popular. Bat it 
must be admitted that in many academies the beginner's Latin is 
dreaded by both teacher and scholar. Is it, then, absolutely im- 
possible to find a method which shull greatly interest the pupil 
while it still insists on thoroughness ? A little book called Grada- 
tim presents one solution of the problem. 

From his grammar the pupil first learns : (a) nouns and adjectives 
of the first and second declensions; (+) personal pronouns; (c) the 
pres. imp. and fut. indie. act. of the first and second conjugation, 
and the same of the verb sum. The knowledge thus acquired is at 
once applied in translating ten short pieces from the Gradatim. 


The pupil then returns to his grammar for several days, having the 
incentive before him of being allowed to translate again, as soon as 
he has thoroughly mastered the necessary requirements for reading 
the next ten pieces. And so he advances ‘‘ step by step. 

Great enthusiasm can be aroused over the stories. he 
work will be undertaken cheerfully and learned thoroughly. The 
pupil early acquires a facility in translation, which fits him to read 
with ease, Nepos, or even Cesar, after finishing the Gradatim. 
Of course, in connection with these stories we must insist upon the 
oral and written review of declensions and conjugations every day. 
We must re-translate many of the stories into Latin, taking care to 
alter construction sufficiently to insure considerable thinking on the 
part of the scholar. Lastly, we accustom the boys to translate not 
only from the book before their eyes, but also as they listen to the 
story read to them in Latin, either by the teacher or one of the 
class, and thus early form the habit of following the Latin order of 
words in a sentence. The stories at first are neecssarily a little 
stiff because of the limit placed upon the vocabulary and construc- 
tions. But this difficulty soon disappears. The stories are his- 
torical, mythical, or bumorous, and are always interesting. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 
82d Advanced Academic Examination. 


HISTORY OF ROME, 
(52 credits, necessary to pass, 39.) 


1, Give a brief sketch of the reforms of Servius Tullius. - 2 
2. Describe the battle of Lake Regillus, relating the incident by 
which, according to tradition, the Roman army was saved from 
defeat. - - - - - - - - - - « § 
3. What salatation did & Roman orator make to the Senate when 


he arose to speak? State the —_ and significance of the 
words, - - - - - 8 
3. State the chief siiatiteen of the first Valerian Law. Why 


wasitimportant? - - - - - - 


5. What were the duties of the following officers: Quaestor, 
Aedile, Praetor, Censor ? - - - - - - - 4 
6. Daring what war did the battle of Mt. Vesuvius occur? Was 
the result of importance? Ifso,why? - - - - - 3 


7. Describe the first naval battle won by ‘the Romans over the 
Carthaginians, giving location of the battle, and name of the Roman 
commander; describe the invention which enabled the Romans to 
win. - - - - - - - 4 


8. Describe the Proscription of Sulla. - 2 
9. After conquering Gaul, what measures did Onsar take to bind 
it more closely to the Roman Empire? - 2 
10. Describe the defeat of Varus; also the effect of the defeat 
upon the Emperor Augustus. . 2 
11. Describe the manner in which Tiberius enforced the lew of 
Magestas. What was the original law? - - - 2 
12. Give the names of three of the great pablic works § in Rome 
which were constructed during the reign of Vespasian. - - 
13. Sketch the character of the Emperor Trajan. What was 
the condition of the empire under his administration ? - 2 
14. During the reign of which of the Emperors did the Jews 
make their last struggle for independence? - - - 
15. Under what Emperor did the Roman Empire reach the sum- 
mit of its greatness ? Give one reason of its decline and fall. 3 


WARS IN THE East 214-146 B. C. 


16. What previous wars had well fitted the Roman Legions a 
uest of the East ? 
Who was the conqueror of the "Mecedonian monarchy ? i 
18, What panishment did the Romans inflict upon Epirus ? 
What was the effect of the punishment upon that country? - 2 
19. Who were the Achaean exiles ? State the cause, place, and 
length of time of their exile, and through whose efforts they were 
permitted to return to their native land. - - f 
20. Who was the most distinguished of the Achaean exiles e 1 
21. Sketch the destruction of Corinth 1 


22. was policy of Rome toward the conquered eas’ ern 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, FEB, 21, 1889. 


Teacu the fundamental principles of right and wrong. 


Tue school is to make self-supporting as well as loyal 
citizens. 

Love of independent self-support will fruit from all 
good teaching. 

You cannot tell a pupil how to succeed ; you must train 
him in success. 


You are a success if you teach your pupils to develop 
the best there is in them. 


TeaAcH your pupils that the world pays a premium upon 
sturdy fibre of heart and mind. 


THERE is a radical difference between the things you 
may teach and those you must teach. 


Tue habit of improving the best opportunities is one 
of the greatest inheritances a child can take from school 
into life. 


Tue fundamental principles of morals are as unques- 
tioned as the multiplication table, and they should be 
taught as definitely. 


THE Legislature of Maine has passed a bill furbidding 
minors to accept as gifts or to buy cigarettes, under a pen- 
alty not exceeding $40. 


VENTILATION should be secured by a constant efflux of 
impure air and a constant influx of pure air. This is the 
text of a sermon on ventilation, which we shall present to 
onr readers in a few weeks. 


Tae Army and Navy Journal says that “ there is to 
be a lively competition among the retired officers of the 
army for the governorship of the Soldier’s Home at 
Washington, which has become vacant by the death of 
General Hunt.” The appointment of Gen. H. B. Car 


. 


rington, of our state, would be a good fone, his long expe- 
rience as a lawyer, as well as soldier and scholar, being 
elements of usefulness in such a position. 


Tue district system is a relic of the Dark Ages of 
school life. It has all the vices of which selfishness and 
prejudice are capable. Every man who loves America 
should wage war upon it. There have sometimes been 
good schools under its régime, but they have been despite 


it and not because of it. 


On the second day of May a resolution was introduced 
by Mr. Scherer, one of the members of the board, direct- 
ing the discontinuance of the annual election ; and this 
resolution was referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Regulations, which has given the matter a thorough con- 
sideration, reporting Feb. 4 in favor of the adoption of 
the following new section : 


Boston is certain to have purer air in the schoolrooms, 
thanks to the Record’s exposure of the condition of things. 
The investigations show that janitors neglect to car- 
properly for the water-closets in some cases, and that a 
sufficient quantity of pure air is not provided for in many 
schoolrooms. The new school board is bound to be con- 
servative, but it will be radical on the question of cleanli- 
ness of closets and purity of schoolroom air. 


Tur Chicago Board of Education has voted to purchase 
a United States flag for each of the public schools. It is 
not specified how these flags are to be displayed, but it is 
understood that they will be regularly mounted on flag- 
staffs in the various school yards. There is no doubt that 
such an arrangement will add to the attractiveness of the 
school. The JouRNAL has been persistent in urging this 
means of inspiring patriotism, and rejoices in every such 
evidence of patriotic wisdom and zeal. 


One of the best arguments in favor of manual training 
is that it accustoms the youth to the putting of his own 
ideas into practice ; it gives him experience in producing 
objective results from subjective ideas. These advan- 
tages, however, are secured in other ways also. The 
pupil who solves a problem in arithmetic or algebra, or 
devises a method of illustrating geography or history, or 
formulates his thought in the best language which he can 
command, is getting similar advantages. See to it that 
your pupils get this training from every school exercise. 
In other words, let acquisition, invention, and execution 
go hand in hand. 


A GREAT VICTORY. 


Few people will ever know the effort required to secure, 
as was done last week, a reduction of rates to Nashville, 
next July. The Western Traffic Association, and the 
Central Traffic Association, have agreed to the same terms 
as heretofore, and will sell tickets for the round trip at one 
Sure plus the two dollars for membership. This is prac- 
tically a victory for next year, as well as for this. It 
took two weeks of as earnest, skillful, ingenious work as 
was ever put into the interests of teachers. The victory 
was grandly won. 


ANTAGONIZING THE SCHOOLS. 

There needs to be frequent reiteration against sensa- 
tional and vulgar literature and play-bills that are thrust 
before the eyes of children between home and school, and 
capture the errand boy on his rounds. When depravity 
is thus cultivated in the highways, there can be no ques- 
tion concerning the need of moral teaching in the schools. 
There are those who go so far as to affirm that it would 
be better for a child if he did not know how to read till 
he had passed the imaginative period of childhood. 

We certainly have no sympathy with this last view, 
and yet we do know that eternal vigilance on the part of 
teachers, parents, and philanthropists, is necessary to 
stay the hand of the destroyer working through these 
channels. 


Josiah W. Leeds, of Philadelphia, is one of the most 
heroic and judicious leaders of the reform forces. He 
has recently issued a pamphlet entitled Our Free Institu- 
tions for the Promotion of Brutality and Burglary, in 
which he recites numerous instances illustrative of the 
demoralizing effect of such literature. But, better than 
all else, he suggests the remedies, and records the success- 
ful operations of not a few reform agencies. In Phila- 
delphia, as a result of special appeals to the city council 
and the Public Buildings’ Commissioners, the “ police 
papers,” and afterward the dime novels and other de- 
moralizing literature, were removed from the city hall 
news stand. Through the Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury they were also removed from the post-office 
stand. 

The London Punch, a publication that cannot be accused 
of crying “ Wolf!” when there is no wolf, most seriously 
discusses the probable connection between the highly 
colored pictorial advertisements on almost all the board- 
ings, and the horrible crimes in Whitechapel, and adds 
what is no less true in American cities, “ These hideous 
picture posters are a blot on our civilization.” 

Mr. Leeds, speaking for the City of Brotherly Love, 
says that as to the elimination of the teaching of savagery 
through these degrading representations, the following bill 
has been forwarded to Harrisburg for presentation to the 
legislature, and that it is to be hoped the intelligent edu- 
cators of that state will interest themselves to the extent 
of asking for its passage : 

‘*Be it enacted . . . that any person or persons who shall print, 
utter, publish, or otherwise prepare, or shall put vp, or cause to be 
put up in any public place, any circular, hand-bill, or show-bill, 
representing a person in the act of assaulting another in a threat- 
ening, brutal, or savage manner, with a pistol, knife, dirk, dag- 
ger, or other deadly weapon, shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and on conviction thereof shall be fined not less than 
twenty-five dollars nor more than three hundred dollars.”’ 


MASSACHUSETTS SCHOOLS. 


Secretary Dickinson’s annual report makes a good 
showing for the school work of the state, and at the same 
time deals vigorously with the great questions of the hour. 
There are no more reliable school statistics in the world 
than those furnished from his office. These annual sta- 
tistical returns “‘ show the direction which the changes are 
taking, and sometimes they call attention to movements 
which otherwise might escape observation.” They often 
allay ungrounded fears, or confirm opinions which with- 
out them would be only suspicions. 

There has been an increase of 6,452 in the number of 
persons of school age,—a little more than the average in- 
crease of the preceding five years, which was 6,335. The 
increase in the number of different pupils in the schools 
was 4,639, of whom 575 were over 15 years of age, and 


-|197 under 5 years of age, so that the increase of pupils of 


school age is 2,191, less than the average increase for the 
past five years. This is partly due to the fact that fewer 
children annually attend school so early as 5 years. The 
average membership of the schools increased 2,402, while 
the average for 5 years was 5,220. The parochial schools 
largely account for this. It is estimated that 34,000 chil- 
dren are in the parochial schools. 

The number of men employed in teaching has decreased 
10 per cent. in 10 years. The increase of pay to men in 
LO years has been 57 per cent. The tenure of office of 
teachers has become more permanent. 144 more teach- 
ers are graduates of normal schools this year than ever 
before. In 10 years there has been an increase of 40 
per cent. in the number of teachers who are graduates of 
normal schools; 27 per cent. of the teachers are now 
graduates of these schools. 

In addition to the statistical excellence and complete- 
ness, Secretary Dickinson treats with discrimination and 
vigor the questions of the hour. We regret that the Leg- 
islature does not see fit to print a sufficient supply of 
these reports for every one interested in the subject to 
have a copy. So great is the demand for the recent re- 
ports, that there are but one or two volumes in the fifty- 
three as rare as those of the last five years. 

The department that will attract the most general 
attention, probably, is that of the Relation of the State to 


her Public Schools; while the department of greatest 
permanent value to teachers is that devoted to the Rights 
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and Duties of Public School Teachers. To both these 
departments we shall make extended reference another 
time. 


NASHVILLE. 


The next meeting of the National Educational Associa- 
tion will be held in the city long since styled the Athens 
of the South. It had a scholastic birth-mark. Its found- 
ers were among the most public spirited educational as- 
pirants of the South. In the early days of its settlement 
the Davidson Academy was founded, followed in time by 
the University of Nashville, whose graduates were among 
the prominent local and national leaders, filling every po- 
sition of honor to that of vice-president of the United 
States. The State Normal College, founded and sustained 
mainly by the liberality of the great benefactor of the 
South,—George Peabody,—has already sent forth five 
hundred teachers, well equipped for their work. It is to- 
day one of the most promising institutions in the land. 
In the early days of the city the Nashville Female Acad- 
emy had a national reputation, and literally graduated 
thousands. To-day the city boasts of having two of the 
best women’s schools in the South: Ward’s Seminary 
and the Nashville College for Young Ladies. The great 
Vanderbilt University has spread its fame throughout the 
country, having departments of medicine, law, dentistry, 
pharmacy, etc. The medical school of the University of 
Tennessee is also located here. The Fisk University has 
a world-wide reputation, having been sung into fame by the 
Jubilee singers. The Roger Williams University is the 
Baptist college of the Border States. The Central Ten- 
nessee College has departments in law, medicine, and 
dentistry. There are also the Montgomery Bell Acad- 
emy; the Clark Select School for Young Ladies; the 
East Nashville Academy ; Nashville School of Fine Arts ; 
Nashville Art School, and a dozen other literary insti- 
tutions. 

Nashville had a complete system of free schools, after 
the better New England type, before the war, and Hon. 
Nelson Dingley, editor of the Lewiston Journal and 
member of Congress, after inspecting the schools of the 
city, wrote that he had never seen their superior. 


THE BEST WAY. 


Mr. Jacob Tome of Baltimore has given two million 
dollars for industrial education, and its significance can 
only be appreciated in connection with the millions given 
for educational purposes by Leland Stanford of Califor- 
nia, Mr. Williams of Philadelphia, Mr. Clark of Worces- 
ter, and Mr. Pratt of Brooklyn. 

Miss Emma W. Marwedel, of Germany, who is in 
Boston at this time, is greatly interested in having some 
one of these gentlemen, presumably Mr. Tome, devote a 
fractional part of this grant to fitting young ladies through 
the broadest view for the highest kindergarten work, not 
especially along the line now developed by Mrs. Shaw, 
Mrs. Hemmenway, and others in Boston, but with a spec- 
ial view to discovering the “ missing link” between the 
kindergarten and higher education. She thinks she sees 
either great hope or great danger, according as such an 
institution presents labor as an ideal or as a means of 
lessening human burdens. 

Labor, as an ideal, should begin in the cradle and con- 
tinue through the home, the kindergarten, the primary 
departments to the collegiate and industrial institutions. 
The great problem is how to foster the free creative pow- 
ers of the child in spite of the methodical arrangements 
of the school, tarning from the beginning the most child- 
ish efforts into a moral training. 

To do this we need several young women, with a broad 
-view of the ethical and wsthetical value of such training. 
This can only come by such a study of German and 
French methods, at least, as shall give the keenest com- 
parative views. ‘These women should study all that is 
best abroad with the same care and zeal that professors 
of our universities give to studying their specialties. Who 
can estimate the value to this nation of two or more such 
women in each of the great institutions about to be de- 
veloped in our land ? 


solved by these institutions is this: Shall the child, with- 
out a break, continue its three-fold development as begun 
in the kindergarten, that is, by a gradual and systemat- 
ically promoted self-activity at an age when his whole 
nature demands the formation of life’s habits by joyful 
occupation leading to higher moral aims? Shall we 
grasp at the missing link connecting the kindergarten and 
our manual labor schools ? 

It seems as though there might be found persons of 
wealth who would send from six to twelve of the most 
promising kindergartners of America to France, Germany, 
and Sweden, for the best study under the direction and 
personal supervision of some such person as Miss Marwe- 
del. Five thousand dollars invested in such a plan would 
probably bring greater results than fifty thousand dollars 
in any ordinary experiment for the improvement of the 
schools just above the kindergarten. 


STUDY OF NATIVE TREES. 


We have secured from Principal L. W. Russell, of 
Providence, a series of articles upon “ Our Native Trees,” 
to begin next week. There has never appeared in print 
anything to equal these in the discrimination of facts pre- 
sented and methods indicated. 

It would be difficult to find a more bountiful source of 
valuable and interesting material for awakening the per- 
ceptive faculties and the development of the powers of 
observation and comparison than is furnished by the best 
study of trees. Whether taken singly, in groups, or in 
forests, they present characteristics which naturally inter- 
est the child. There is no better material for object les- 
sons, since the specimens are usually available without 
trouble or expense, and the parts, whether fresh or pre- 
served in collections, are wholesome and attractive. 

For various reasons arboreal growth in this country is 
assuming an importance which makes it already com- 
mand the attention of Congress, that has induced nearly 
every legislature to appoint an Arbor Day, and will soon 
demand specific work on the part of all teachers. The 
most practicable avenue for promoting that general inter- 
est in trees, and for the knowledge of their usefulness, 
which shall make the importance of the subject duly ap- 
pear in public laws and in personal practice, is through 
our common schools. 

The objects to be kept in view :— 

(1) To lead the pupils to recognize and appreciate the 
different ways in which trees contribute to supply the 
necessities, the comforts, and the luxuries of our lives. 

(2) To foster and develop a love for trees in respect to 
their beautiful forms, colors, and scenic effects. 

(3) To impress upon the pupils the necessity of a cer- 
tain proportion, and proper distribution of, forest land, 
to prevent those sudden and extreme climatic changes 
which produce the desolation following successive floods 
and long extended drouths. 

(4) To start the pupils upon an intelligent observation 
of the trees of their own region, having reference to util- 
izing native or foreign species in the best way for tree- 
planting. 

(5) To furnish a valuable series of exercises for both 
oral and written language, and for teaching something of 
the methods of classification in natural objects. 

In this series he proposes to treat of different species as 
follows: Of maples, five species ; of birches, five species ; 
of oaks, twelve ; of elms, two; of hickory, four; of ash, 
three; of walnut, two; of poplar, three; of chestnut, 
beech, buttonwood, tupelo, tulip, sassafras, hornbeam, hop- 
hornbeam, hackberry, and nettle-tree, each one,—all de- 
ciduous. 

Of evergreens the following will be treated: Pines, 
three species ; spruces, three ; cedars, two; junipers, two. 

In addition to the above native species, several kinds of 
naturalized trees, more or less common upon streets and 
about home grounds, will be noticed. 

Of our many beautiful shrubs, such a selection will be 
made for special attention as will bring to notice their 
prominent characteristics and lead to further study. 
Among them will be the kalmias, the rhododendrons, the 
cornus (several species), the viburnums, sumachs, honey- 
suckles, roses, thorns, trailing arbutus, poison ivy, poison 


BOSTON LETTER. 


The Schoolmasters’ Clab met at the Brunswick on Saturday, 
Principal Albert G. Boyden presiding, and Rev. A. H. Plumb, 
D.D., of Boston, Samuel B. Capen of the Boston School Board, 
Larkin Dunton, LL.D., of the Normal School, and James S. Bar- 
rell of Cambridge speaking with great profit upon ‘‘ The Teaching 
of Morals in the Public Schools,—What and How?” They took 
more advanced ground than most of the writers in the symposium 
which was presented in the JoURNAL last week. 

The Massachusetts Press Association banqueted at Hotel Ven- 
dome Ja:t week, Hon. George A. Marden presiding, and E. B. 
Haskell of the Herald, W. E. Barrett of the Record, Estelle M. 


Hatch of the Globe, Kate Tannett Woods. and Lieutenant Governor 
Brackett making addresses worthy the fraternity. The music was 
unusually fine; the soloists, Edgar D. Parker and Grace Parker 
rendering choice selections with great skill. 


The Bowdoin Alumni banqueted at the Boston Tavern last week, 
Augustus Jones of Providence presiding. Among those present 
were ex-President J. L. Chamberlain, Prof. F. L. Robinson, Prof, 
George Gannett. R. A. Rideout of Everett, Frank A. Hill of 
Chelsea, T. J. Emery of the Boston School Board, Supt. W. E. 
Hatch of New Bedford 


The Brown Alumni had a grand reunion at Young’s last week, 
Hon. John S, Brayton of Fall River, a graduate of ’5 presiding, 
and notable speeches were made by Hon. Enstace C. Fitts, Presi- 
dent E. G, Robinson, Prof. J. H. Appleton, Rev, C. W. Wood of 
Middleboro’, of ’34, the senior alumni present, James F. Black- 
inton, master of the Emerson School, Boston, one of the most d's- 
tinguished grammar masters of the country, and Rav Greene Haling 
of New Bedford. Ex-Governor William Gaston is president for 
next year, and Edgar O, Silver, of Silver, Burdett, & Co. , secretary. 


The school committee is heroic this year. They ask for, and 
vene demand, very large additions to the school accommodations. 
Thev do not want extravagance in building, but they do want room 


enough, and they want it well ventilated, and they will get what 


they ask. Samuel B. Capen is a leader in these matters of whom 
the city and the age may well be proud. He is courageous, clear- 
headed, and has a genius for winning in everything he undertakes. 
He is a graduate of the Quincy School of this city, is widely known, 
and has the confidence of the business men. 


The California educational excursionists of Boston and vicinity 
had a very happy reunion this week in the parlors of the Vendome. 
Principal Charles W. Hill of the Martin School, as master of cere- 
monies, led 140 fellow-passengers to the banquet ball, announcing 
that this was the last and only stop that would be made for refresh- 
ments. The edibles were discussed with a satisfaction quite natural 
to travelers, and the speeches following were no less keenly relished, 
especially the witty allusions of the genial chairman. Supt. A. P, 
Marble of Worcester, president of the National Educational Assc- 
ciation was particularly happy in his reminiscences and prospecti'e 
pleasures, combining the delights of traveling with a New Jersey 
cousin with the prospects ofan equally good time at Nashville He 
was followed by State Commissioner Thos. B. Stockwell of Rhode 
Island, who, with Dr.W. A. Mowry of the Boston school committee, 
endeavored to excuse himself for failing to go to California; by 
Charles A. Brown of the Chicago, Milwaukee, & St. Panl Ruil- 
road, who had been in charge of the party; A.C. Steckin, Harpers’ 
New England representative; W. N. Ackley of Warren, R. I. ; 
William E. Sheldon, ex-president and vice-president of the National 
Association ; S. C. Stone of the Hvde School, W. S. Nevins of Lynn, 
J. H. Hoffman of Shelburne Falls, Rev. Cyrus Richardson of 
Nashua, Mr. Robinson of Bowdoin College, and J. W. Macdonald 
of Stoneham. Miss Clara P. Wardwell of Salem read a highly 
amusing poem by Mr. Douglass of Connecticut setting forth the 
somewhat winding pilgrimages of the Ackley party; Misses Sarah 
J. Gannison and M. I. Ellis of Cambridge read entertaining papers. 
descriptive of different features of the trip, which had been prepare 
for school use. Letters of congratulation and regret were received 
from the following absentees: Elias Brookings of Springfield; J. 
B. Frauley, traveling passenger agent of the Union Pacific; Mary 
M. Guild of Orange, N. J.; President M. C. Fernald of the Maine 
State Agricultural College, and Mary F. Child of Allston. Owing 
to the Jate hour the toastmaster was obliged to excuse Dr. W. T. 
Harris of Concord, E. O. Silver of this city, E. C. Ewing of Dan- 
vers, and a number of other prominent gentlemen on his list. 
Che intstramental and vocal music served to complete the success 
of the entertainment, which was all that could have been desired. 


At Bumsted Hall, last Friday evening, Miss Estelle T. Andrews 
gave a most pleasing recital on the pianoforte, assisted by Mr. 
Charles E. Tinney and Mr. Carl Faelten. 


Dr. Willam A. Mowry recently delivered a lecture before the 
Massachusetts Society for Promoting Good Citizenship, upon ‘‘ The 
True School Board,’’ in which he discussed with great care the 
past, present, and prospective responsibilities of these officials, 
treating the selection and election of teachers, the establishment 
of rules and regulations for their guidance, courses of study, selec- 
tion of textbooks, and their financial authority. 

WARREN WINTHROP. 


THIS AND THAT. 


A Boston master said one day, 

** Boys. tell me if you can, I pray, 

Why Washington's birthday should shine, 
In to-day’s history more than mine.”” 


At once such stillness in the hall 

You might have heard a feather fall, 
Exclaims a boy not three feet high,— 
** Because he never told a lie!’’ 


— Twelve of the county superintendents of schools in Kansas are 
women, 

— For the next 111 years we are to have the figure ‘‘9’’ in our 
years. People who cannot make a handsome, curly ‘‘9,” there- 
fore, had better begin to practise now.—Somerville Journal. 

— The life-size oil painting of Abraham Lincoln, which the 
owner offers to the United States for $15,000, has been placed be- 
side Moran’s painting ‘‘ The Chasm of the Colorado,’’ on the gal- 
lery floor of the Senate. 

— By a new rule of the faculty, no student who smokes can ob- 
tain a scholarship at Dartmouth. 

— William M. Merriam, an eccentric old schoolmaster of River- 


sumach, ete. In all, nearly sixty different trees, and 


Miss Marwedel thinks that the great problem to be 


probably more than half as many shrubs. 


head, N. Y., has jast died, leaviog the bulk of his property, some 
$60,000, te the United States Government. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


‘“*TOM RASCAL,” AGAIN. 
BY SARAH C, BIERCE SCARBOROUGH. 


Under the hypothesis that Tom’s parents will not undertake to 
remedy this state of ‘‘ morals and manners,’ avd that the neigh- 
bors are not possessed of sufficient stamina to dare attempt it, there 
seems to be no one to assist in an effort at regeneration but the 
teacher. 

This long-suffering personage has so long been looked upon as 
the legitimate guardian, and,—yes,—creator of the morals and man- 
ners of the children in the school district, that there is scarcely a 
doubt that to this individual the backboneless patrons in the com- 
munity will still continue to look for relief from Tom Rascal’s 
reign of terror. Such being the case, the situation resolves itself 
into one of Tom vs. teacher; and that teacher calls for our sym- 
pathy and assistance in solving this problem of ‘‘ educational in- 
consistency.’’ 

Tom Rascal tempts the agnostically inclined to gravely question 
whether education educates. Before these drift out too far upon 
this sea, let us anchor them by our assertion that Tom has not 
been under the influence of education at all, Something passing 
under that name whieh has possibly taught him how to read, write, 
and reckon,’’ has touched him, but true education, —never. No 
one, not even these seaward drifters, will claim him, with his morals 
and manners, as an exponent of the result of education. 

The first Tom’s teacher, with her ‘‘ elaborate frizzes’’ and ‘‘ im- 
mense bustle,’’ is not an educator. She is but trying to “‘ keep 
school,”’ and making a sad failure at that. Tom’s previous teach- 
ers have not been very different from her, and the other Toms have, 
unquestionably, challenged similar pedagogical pretenders. An 


educator would have left an imprint upon the school that would[ 


have reacted through Tom upon the community in a far different 
way. 

After all, it is not so strange that the people look upon the 
schoolhouse with such confidence born of an accepted faith that 
should not be shaken. ‘There is a law of cause and effect, but 
vaguely comprehended by them, yet always with a tenacivus hold 
upon the teacher as the cause. So until the full realization of the 
saying that education like charity should begin at home, overtakes 
the people, vast expectations will continue to be centered upon the 


genius who presides over the schoolhouse, and Tom will be pointed |. 


to as an instance of the failure of education. 

The remedy for his condition is this: The educator must fill the 
teacher’s chair in Tom’s district, as he should in every other dis- 
trict. If his backers and abettors in demoralization are bent on 
undisputed sway, the question may have to be faced sooner or later 
whether incompetent or injurious local government of schools should 


be permitted. A higher authority may have to determine what 
districts are capable of ‘‘ home rule’’ and act accordingly. Com- 
missioner or superintendent may be called upon to decide whether 
Tom or the teacher is to control the destinies of the district. 

** Utopian!’’ does some one say? Perhaps, but then it is better 
to set our faces toward Utopia than to turn our backs. At least, 
even the distant view is goodly and inspiring; and we look for 
better things, even in the management of forlorn country district 
schools, where such a state is by no means uncommon. But do not 
let us lay the blame at education’s door. 

If Tom’s teacher,—man or woman,—comprehends the true aim 
of education, which we conceive to be character-building in its 
highest sense; if that teacher possesses the qualifications of an edu- 
cator, chief among which are character, piety, learning, quick per- 
ception, breadth of view, tact, firmness, and persisterce, there will 
be an influence brought to bear upon Tom's morals and manners, 
that he will be unable to resist, unless utterly depraved. 

Tom has an ideal which he is striving faithfully to live up to in 
all these rude, repulsive, loutish ways of his, and the teacher’s 
special work with him is, by example and tactful precept, to trans- 
form this hideous ideal into one both noble and beautiful,—or, 
rather to substitute such an one for it. The ways and means used 
in this task of conversion must vary with Tom’s individuality, with 
his character and disposition. The teacher must reach Tom's se//. 
He must fiod some common ground upon which both may stand in 
sympathy, and from that beguile him up, change his fancies, 
awaken higher desires, lead him on by his side, rather than reach 
down and by coaxing or pulling, endeavor to drag him to the 
heights. 

Tom’s teacher needs to be one of experience,—a close student of 
human nature. Tom’s eye is ever upon the one at the desk, and 
a teacher without this knowledge would be as helpless in govern- 
ing him as would be a keeper in a menagerie who was unac- 

uainted with the nature of the animals he sought to control. 

‘om will be susceptible to no other influence but that which can 
mesmerize the brute in him, and awaken to life and action the 
noble instincts of man instead. 

When a boy has sunk so low as to glory in playing the bully to 
the terror of teachers, scholars, and other people alike, he needs to 
have all the power residing in the idea of education focused di- 
rectly upon him, and we believe if this be dons, nine Toms out of 
every ten will succumb, thus settling the ‘‘ inconsistency’ by 
proving that education does educate. 

Until the day comes when only those who are educators are al- 
lowed to teach, Tom's state, and that of the community where he 
lives, must be regarded as fruitful missionary field, the deplorable 
condition of which is a ceaseless Macedonian appeal. This appeal, 
worthy teachers possessed of the true spirit may harken to with the 
conviction that nowhere else are so many shining laurels to be found 
for their gathering. 

This picture of Tom Rascal shows the need of educators in the 
country district schools, and while the different grades of the 
school system are being drawn more closely together in educational 
bonds, the educator cannot too quickly reach out and lay hold of 
the work he may find awaiting him in these. 


— 


** HEROIC STUDIES.” 


The second concise editorial line on page 88 of the JOURNAL of 
Feb. 7, reads, ‘‘Do not despise the heroic studies.’”? This word 
**heroic’’ admits of a variety of definitions; as, aceording to 
Webster : 


2. Becoming a hero; bold; daring; illustrious; as, Aeroic 
action; heroic enterprises. 

3. Brave; Sout magnanimous ; enterprising ; illustrious 
for valor ; as, Hector, the heroic gon of Priam; a heroic race. 

4. Production of heroes; as, a heroic line in pedigree. 

5. Reciting the achievements of heroes; as, & heroic poem. 

6. Used in heroic poetry or hexameter; as, heroic verse ; @ herovc 


foot. 
Heroic age; the age when the heroes, or those called the children 
ods, are su d to have lived. 
in “which of did the editor of the JOURNAL mean to 
use it? A “heroic study” may be one that is occupied with 
books about heroes; books relating to the ‘‘ heroic ages”’; or, it 
may be a study which will require one to grapple with it like a 
hero to master it. The range would be very wide here. But the 
study of the old Greek authors will unite several of the meanings 
specified. They treat of heroes and they will certainly require of 
him who attempts to master them the true spirit of the hero, and 
besides the most celebrated of them all is in the heroic verse,—hex- 
meter. 
. Then, too, we have the earnest exhortation of the great Latin 
poet Horace to study them. He says: 


Vos exemplaria Graeca 
Nocturna versate manu, versate diurna. 


Turn over the Grecian models, turn them by night, turn them by 


R. L. PERKINS. 


A NEW DEMONSTRATION. 


Among the many different demonstrations for the theorem,— 
sum of lines let fall from a point within an equilateral triangle 
perpendicularly to the sides, equals the altitude,—I have never seen 
the following : 


To prove, — PG + PF + 
PE = AD. 
HD =PG 
EM = JO 
FP = IN 
JH + HI = AH 
OH + RN = MR 
HR = RP 
.. EM+ MR + RP + PF 
+ PG= JO+ 0H + RN 
Ac +HR+NI+ HD= JH 
+ HI+ HD = AD. 
Q. E. D. 
Angles marked @ = 30°; angles marked + = 60°. 
Detroit, Mich. L. G. GoRTON. 


QUESTIONS IN AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. 


48. Who received $50,000 as a present from the citizens of New 
York City for his services in the Civil War ? 

49. Who was commander-in-chief of the American forces in the 
Mexican War ? 

50. Who was presented with $30,000 for his services in the cause 
of freedom ? 

51. Who had the most romantic career in early American his- 
tory ? 

52. Who said ‘* We will fight it out on this line if it takes all 
summer 

53. Who is called ‘‘ The Hero of the Shenandoah ’’ ? 

54. Of whom was it said, ‘‘ He was first in war, first in peace, 
and first in the hearts of his countrymen "’ ? 

55. Who said, when he voted for the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, ‘Sink or swim, live or die, survive or perish, I give my heart 
and hand to this vote’’ ? 

56. Who first signed the Declaration of Independence ? 

57. Who edited the first Bible printed in the New World ? 

58. Who was the most illustrious Indian chief of New England ? 
was defeated by General Harrison for the presidency 
in 

60. Who delivered the oration on ‘‘The True Grandeur of 
Nations’’ ? 

Gl. What officer of the Confederacy was imprisoned for two 
years at Fortress Monroe, and his bail bonds fixed at $100,000 ? 

62. Who presided at the impeachment trial of President 
Johnson ? 

68. Which of America’s great orators is a colored man ? 

64. Who founded the State of Rhode Island ? 

. os Who did more than any other inventor toward facilitating 
ravel 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. 


(See JOURNAL, February 7.) 
35. J. R. Lowell. 


22, 


23. H. B. Stowe. 36. Fremont. 

24 " 37. Edward Everett. 

25. Beecher. 38. 

26, General Sherman. 39. Arnold. ; 

27. R. W. Emerson. 40. General Jackson. 

28. J.Q Adams, 41. Pocahontas. 

2%, —— 42. General McClellan. 

32. J. B. Gough. a eee 

33. Aaron Barr. 46. Sam Houston. 

34. Patrick Henry. 47. Stephen A. Donglas. 

HOURI. 


Will some one tell us why “‘ houri”’ has its ou sounded like our 
ou in ‘out’? ? Through what language did it come from Persian 
tous? Our dictionaries derive it from such orthographies as huri 

hura, hur, which certainly give a long, or else a short, oo, Deie 
the u of any language become our ou, ow sound of “ out,’’ “* town’? ? 
Bicknell’s translation of Hafiz spells the word huri, which cer- 


1, Pertaining to a hero or heroes; heroic valor, 


tainly excludes our common pronunciation, The word looks as if 


it had been Europeanized in Freneh, and had then been mispro- 
nounced, or at least re-pronounced, in English, just as the old 
French coucombre, the more recent, concombre, became the low En- 
glish ‘ancient American cowcumber. 


Lombard, Iil. J. T. R. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
— When, if ever, was the papal residence in France ? 


Ellsworth, Me. Tomas, 
— To ‘‘ Mater’’: George Herbert says: 
‘* Thou that hast given so much to me, 
Give me one thing more, a grateful heart.”’ 
ALMEDA. 
— What, if you please, were the /ettres de cachets, by means of 
which people were made prisoners in the Bastile ? 
Saxton’s River, Vt. Byways. 


—To “Platte’’: An article of the ‘‘ Blue Laws’’ reads: 
‘* Whoever brings cards or dice into this dominion shall pay a fine 
of £5. Tap. 

Norwich, Conn. 

Credit to J. W. Simon, Wilmington, O. 

— Credit for ‘‘ Answers to Questions in American Biography,’’ 
in issue of Jan. 31, to: 

Class in First Ward School, Hornellsville, N. Y. 

Gertrude Erwin (aged 12), Freeport, Ill. 

Nellie A. Samuels, Mittie B. Farmer, and Maggie E. Carnody, 
Mt. Sterling, Ky. ‘ 


— Can any of your readers inform me where I can get the 
‘* Journals of the Continental Congress,’’ Vols. I. and II.? I 
have Vol. IIL, published by order of Congress, printed by John 
Patterson, New York, from Jan. 1, 1777, to Jam. 1, 1778. I wish 
to get the whole series, if possible. 


Charlotte Hall, Md. E. T. B. 


— To ‘‘ Learner,” in JOURNAL of Feb. 14: The two Alpine 
Hospitia on the Great and Little St. Bernard, were built by Ber- 
nard de Menthon, a Savoyard nobleman, in 962, and took his 
name, as likewise did the mountains where they are located. After 
his death he was canonized for his good deeds. Cc. C. 


New Haven, Conn. 


— To Emily P.,’’ in issue of Jan. 24: By,’? Anglo-Saxon 
prefix meaning near or to, is a relic of the Danish invasion of Eng- 
land and first meant a farm, then a town or village,—as Derby, 
town of Derr. ‘ 

** By-law,” a law of town, to distinguish from law of kingdom, 
and finally a law of inferior importance. 

‘Board of Trade,’’ and similar names had their origin as fol 
lows: As men sat back of a board, or by a board, to transact affaire, 
the name passed over (metonomy) to stand for the organization. 

Rochester, N. Y. W. 


FACTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


The New York Chamber of Commerce cost $1,000,000. 


The Gymnote, a French sub-marine craft, lately made a quick 
run of 1,700 feet when submerged to a depth of twenty-five feet, 
electricity being the propelling power. 

In the pine forests of Oregon and California numerous Pinus pon- 

derosa trees may be seen stripped of their bark for three or four 
feet near the base. At certain seasons of the year a mucilaginous 
film lies between the bark and wood,—a mixture of mucilage cells 
and half-formed wood, which is nutritious and not unpalatable, and 
which the Iodians use as an article of subsistence when other sup- 
plies fail. 
The Flora of Europe embraces about 10,000 species; India has 
about 15,000. The British possessions in North gf vee Ba though 
with an area nearly as large as Europe, have only about 5,000 species. 
One of the richest floras is that of the Cape of Good Hope and 
Natal, which figures up about 10,000 species. Australia also is rich 
in species, about 10,000 being already known. In the West Indies 
and Guiana there are 4,000, 


The Academe, Worcester, Mass.. tains, among other thi 

the school yells. They are : 
’89’s—Hie, haec, hoc, kic, haec, kine, vive ’89. Ali-ka-zine-ka- 
200. What s the matter with you ? Get out of the line, For here’s 
89, Ali-ka. zine-ka-zoo. Alpha, Beta, Gamma, Delta, hic, haec, 
hoc, rie-a-rack, rie-a-rack, rock, rock, rock, rah, rah, rah,’89. Did 
you ever see a class so fine as the senior class of ’89? 

790 s—Clax-a-quack, clax-a-quack, hooh, rah, rah, rick-a-rack, 
rick-a-rack, 90, yah, Hi, hae, haec, rick-a-rack raff, rah for '90; 
we're the stuff. 

91's —Hobble, gobble, razzle, dazzle, sis, boom, bah, 91, ’91, rab, 


rah, rah. 


*92’s—Ki yi yu, ki yi yu, rah, rab, rah, ’92, 
LENGTH OF A DEGREE OF LONGITUDE, 


Miles. Miles. 
At the equator, . . 69.164 At 50° 44.545 
. . . . 66821 ates 


The distance around the world on any of the <= geen 
itude oa 


found by multiplying th 
given parallel by 360, length of 
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Department of Mathematics. 


All communications intended for the De ent of Mathematics, 
should be addressed to the Editor, F. P. MATZ, M.A., M.Sc., Ph.D., 
Reading, Pa. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS. 


(X) By Joseph Rea, McArthur, O.—Two unequal circles in- 
tersect; and upon 
Cc AB, the line joining 
their centers, an 
equilateral A ABC 
is constructed inter- 
secting the circum- 
ference at D and E. 
Prove (1) thatif DE 
be drawn it will be 
perpendicular to BC, 
and (2) if ED and 
BA be produced 
they will meet in 
the circumference 
of the smaller cir- 
cle, as at F. 
Proof by M. A. Brown, Bethlehem, Pa. 

(1). Evidently <CDE == <FDA = 4<BAC = 30°, and 
<ACB = 60°. Therefore, <CED = ; that is, DE is per- 
pendicular to BC. 

(2). The central <BAC is measured by the are DG; but the 
non-central <DFA, = <ADF = }<BAC, being measured by 
ha/f the are DG, must have its vertex F' in the circumference of 
the smaller circle. 

[Since D is a point in theecireumference of the smaller circle, 
it can be shown by the well-known principle of equal oblique lines 
that the intersection of ED and BA produced is at F in the cir- 
cumference of the same circle.—EZditor. | 


(Y) By Robert Anderson, Neosho, Mo.—Solve the following 
equations for x and y: 
+ yt = 1+ Qry + 
= Sry... (3), 

+ y2)y = 262... (5), 

Solutions by the Editor. 


(1). Transposing (1), 
at — + = 1-4 + ... (7). 
Extracting the square root of (7), 
(8). 


Adding 2y? to each member of (9), 
2? — ry + y? = 1+ 2y?... (10). 
Dividing (2) by (10), member by member, 
..y =1; and =2, or—1. 
(II). From (3), by transformation, 
+ + (x+y)... (11). 
Squaring (11), and transposing, 
at + y* = + (x + y)]* — 2x%y? . (12). 
From (4), by transformation, 
xt + yt = 85r2y? + (x? + y?)... (13), 
Equating the left-hand members of (12) and (13), 
225(22 + — (22 + y2)(x + 85(x + y)*. . . (14), 
Eliminating (x? + y*) in (14), by means of (11), 
15xy + y)] — 30ry(x + y), = 85(x + y)? 
= 85[(2? + y#) + = 85[152y (x + y) + (15). 
Dividing (15) by zy, and reducing, 


— + y) = +170; 


r+y 
Or 30(x + y)? + 170(x + y) = 2100. 
(16), 
and r+y=—11}... (17). 
Squaring (16) and (17), and transposing, 
x? + y? = 36 —2ry... (18), 
and x? + y? = (— 11g)? — . . . (19). 


Equating the left-hand members of (11) and (18), 
Qixzy = 216. .*..cy=8... (20). 
From (16) and (20), by elimination, 
x = 2, or 4; and y = 4, or 2. 
Equating the left-hand members of (11) and (19), 
Ory = 1715. zy = 1908... (21). 
From (17) and (21), by elimination, pairs of imaginary values of 
«x and y are found. 
(IIL). Dividing (5) and (6), member by member; and clearing 
of fractions, 
45(x? + y?)y? — y?)r? . . (21). 
Put y = Ar; then (21) becomes 
45(1 + 4?7)A? == 52(1 — A?) . . (22). 
Expanding (22), and uniting terms, ‘ 
45A4 + 972? = 52. 
A= 4G, y(—65) . . (23). 
Multiplying (5) and (6), member by member; and dividing the 
product by 6zy, 
yt = 65... (24). 


Since y = Az, (24) becomes 
(1 65... (25); 
and after eliminating 2‘, by means of (23), we have 
z= + 3, or + ¥[15y (—65)]. 
= + 2, or + (—65)]. 


— The riddle of the world is understood 
Only by him who feels that God is good, 
As only he can feel who makes his love 
The ladder of his faith, and climbs above 


On th’ rounds of his best instinets, — Whittier. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


[Owing to the present variety in the size and form of printing ’ 
the old of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, little indi. 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, give the measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the fenath. 


“Tur Youne Ipea” ; or, Common School Culture. By 
Caroline B. Le Row. New York: Cassell & Co. 214 pp., 
6x4}. Price, 50 cents. 

_ Miss Le Row, notwithstanding the misapprehension of her critics, 
is @ conscientious, devoted teacher, thoroughly in sympathy with 
her work and her fellow-workers. The use Mark Twain made of 
English as She is Taught gave her first compilation of school eccen- 
tricities a prominence that has been attained probably by no other 
work of any teacher in this decade. A school examiner or super- 
intendent accustomed to look at the best papers selected by the 
teacher would have no idea that such a compilation was possible. 
Up to the time that English as She is Taught was published, we 
had personally never seen twenty answers written by any pupil as 
ridiculous as those collected in that work; since then, we have 
rarely entered a schoolroom that the teacher did not hand us from 
her recent papers things equally ludicrous, and we have come to 
the conclusion that one child in every one hundred will at least 
once a year make as stupendous a blunder as those recorded. 

This, her second volume, contains numerous ridiculous examples 
of the way some children do not learn at school. The purpose is 
more evident than in English as She is Taught, and the examples 
are taken as texts for comments upon the need of reform. 

We do not see any occasion for the miscellaneous public to read 
this book, though it would dono harm if read in its entirety, but 
the average reader will skim it, and see only such examples as the 
following : 

** Shligivusmore ?”’ 


What ? ” 
Shligivusmorlis ? 
What ?”’ 


“‘ Shiligivusmorlisamples ?’’ and the mystified merchant finally 
succeeds in guessing that his new sixteen-year-old clerk, just gradu- 
ated from a high school, is trying to ask the simple question, 
‘Shall I give you some more of the lists of samples ?’’ 

Many teachers will be outraged by such a presentation of the re- 
sults of their work; the enemies of the public schools will delight 
in presenting it as another example of ‘‘I told you so,’’ but a care- 
ful reading shows that Miss Le Row is simply pleading, as one can- 
not plead too earnestly, for greater care, better methods, and a 
nobler purpose in our work. She criticises what she considers 
false in the methods, curriculum, and textbooks of the day. 

We present a number of absurd answers taken apart from the 
reasoning based upon them : 

Monopoly is something to clean the floor with. 

Repugnant, one who repugs. 

Doxology, dropsy in the head. 

A definition is something you find out. 

A pully is a sort of chicken. 

Frantic is something up in the garret. 

Lemons are austere because they are sour. 

That man was very cursury, because he swore a great deal. 

David charmed Saul with a harpoon. 

Cerebration is having a good time forth of July. 

Insurance is when you die, or burn up your money, and the in- 
surance office pays you for it. 

Choir, a band of sinners. 

A consonant is something you can’t hear unless you make it 
make a noise with something else. 

Indian rubber is very sarcastic. 

Mastification is moving the jaws all round. 

Africa has no interior and you can’t explore it. 


Tur TEACHER’s By A. 8S. Welch, LL.D. 
~ York: E. L. Kellogg & Co. 282 pp., 74x5. Price, 
1.50. 
Dr. Welch has made a definite and vigorous effort to supply the 
universally recognized need of a psychology for teachers. This is 
the most difficult task that any bookmaker of to-day sets him- 
self; but each scholarly educator who heroically grasps the prob- 
lem succeeds in satisfying one class of teachers, or, at least, so far 
feeds them that they withdraw from the insatiate crowd. The 
best feature of the intellectual activity of the school-men of to-day 
is their desire for a psychology. The worst feature is that so many 
do not know what they want. 

This book presents simply, clearly, directly, the most generally 
accepted facts about the human mind in its teachable years. It is 
a study of its impulses, its spontaneities, and its dominant activi- 
ties. It is not written for those who have made an extensive study 
of the masters in psychology, nor is it for those who have the taste 
to develop the art of observing mental operations. It has wisely, 
as we think, omitted any extended reference to children in their 
infantile months, 

The great strength of the book, and it is where every such book 
should be strong, is its analysis of the development and necessities 
of the mind during the period of school years, treating with skill 
special means of training each faculty for its best growth and high- 
est development, and also the selection and arrangement of studies 
to accomplish such training. 


Our Enerisu. By Adams Sherman Hill. New York : 

Harper & Brothers. 245 pp., 7x5. 

These five essays by Harvard’s professor of rhetoric and ora- 
tory deserve the attention they are sure to receive in this form. 
Professor Hill is in the best sense a critic, in the highest sense a 
teacher, in the noblest sense a literary inspiration. He has a right 
to appeal tothe teachers to make the English of the schools better ; 
to the colleges to purify the fountains of the English of to-morrow ; 
to the newspapers and the novelists to set a better example. 

A few of his statements deserve careful consideration at the 
hands of the teacher : 

Even she whose talk is the life of the school at recess, writes as 
if she were on her good behavior at a funeral. 

Even he who takes the lead among his fellows in everything that 
requires quickness of wit, becomes insufferably dreary the instant 
he puts pen to paper. 

A boy must have written much before he can set down what he 
has to say without stumbling over punctuation, spelling, and gram- 
mar; and more still before he can write with facility. 

A sound method would prevent both the sacrifice of substance to 
form, and that of form to substance. 

A sound method would teach a young writer to beware both of 
purchasing correctness of expression by dullness, and of trying to 
secure interest at the cost of accuracy. 

Dallness is death ; ignorance of elementary rules stamps a man 
as illiterate. 

Many teachers act as if they thonght it more important that a 
boy should spell and punctuate correctly than that he should write 


an essay whieh it is a pleasure to read. 


Every year Harvard sends out men,—some of them high 
scholars, — whose manuscripts would disgrace a boy of twelve. 


A Cottece By G. A. Wentworth. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co. 494 pp., 74x5. Price, $1.65, 

Wentworth’s series of Mathematics, beginning with the ‘‘ First 
Steps in Number,”’ “ Pri Arithmetic,’”’ ‘‘ Grammar School 
Arithmetic,”’ “‘ High School Arithmetic,” and ‘Exercises in 
Arithmetic,’’ has gone on multiplying and improving at every step 
till there are now, if we mistake not, twenty-three different books 
in the series. 

_ This volume, prepared for colleges and scientific schools, is a re- 
view of the principles of algebra preceding quadratic equations, 
with a few examples to illustrate and enforce principles, while the 
body of the book treats, in the clear, full style characteristic of the 
author, Quadratic Equations, the Binomial Theorem, Choice, 
Chance, Series, Determinants, and the General Properties of Equa- 
tions. There is a full year’s work in the book, — more, indeed, 
than most colleges can do in a year,—and certain sections of every 
chapter are starred, to indicate that they may be omitted. 


ELEMENTARY Economy. By Edwin Can- 
nan, M.A., Balliol College. London: Henry Frowde. 

The first portion of this unpretending book of 150 pp. explains 
the general causes on which depends the material welfare of na- 
tions, of mankind collectively; the second treats of the causes 
which determine the material welfare of individuals; the third 
shows how these causes are modified by the ordinary actions of the 
state or country. These are among the living issues of the day; 
the author has evidently studied them to good purpose; his ideas 
are lucid, his style wholesome. His remarks on the manual tra‘n- 
ing of children and the advantages of different employments, con- 
cern every member of every civilized community. e disperses 
the fog that hangs over the problem of the relations existing be- 
tween labor and wealth as we remember no other writer to have 
done. This manual should be widely circulated, pro bono publico. 


Tuero. By Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett. Philadel- 
phia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. Paper covers. Price, 25 
cents. 

The popular author of Little Lord Fauntleroy, Editha’s Burglar, 
ete., is always happy in her young heroes and heroines; and few 
characters in modern fiction are as lovable as the high-minded, 
warm-hearted, impulsive girl by whose name this sprightly love 
story is called. he pages are dramatic, not didactic; the charac- 
ters act naturally, and the impression on the reader is one to be de- 
sired. Theo will be enjoyed by young and old, and this cheap 
edition will carry the circulation to every corner of the land. 


LiTERATURK IN SCHOOL, —another of the Riverside 
Series,—consists of an address and two essays, by Horace EF. Seud- 
der: ‘‘The Place of Literature in Common School Education,’’ 
** Nursery Classics in School,’’ and ‘* American Classics in School.’’ 
The issue is of substantial and permanent value to educators. 


A UNIQUE BROCHURE is The Japanese Wedding, by 
W. M. Lawlace, giving a representation by pantomime of the wed- 
ding ceremony in Japanese high life, arranged for exhibition in 
schools, ete., by a company consisting of the bride, groom, their 
parents, six bridesmaids, and an officiating,—and we should say, 
officious,—personage called the Go-between. Various wordless 
formalities occur, such as salaame, tea-drinking, eating rice-cakes, 
and making presents. New York: Harold Roorback, publisher. 


No. 38 or THE Riverstpe Literature 
published monthly, at 15 cents a number, by Houghton, Mifflin, & 
Co., Boston,—contains four of Longfellow’s most popular poems : 
** The Building of the Ship,’’ ‘‘ The Masque of Pandora,’’ “‘ The 
Hanging of the Crane,’’ and ‘‘ Morituri Salutamus.’’ Portions of 
the first have been quite extensively used in schools. These poems, 
while simple enough for children, will be enjoyed by all lovers of 


good poetry. 


Proresson ScHArFFER, late of the University of 
Pennsylvania, has issued in pamphlet, through Charles, Brother, & 
Co., Philadelphia, Labor Abridged by Conversation and Explana- 
tion, a System of Fast Learning of Languages,—German, Latin, 
Greek, and French. It is in particular an introduction to the Ger- 
man, and is a conspectus of the structure of the language. His 
system has been well tested, and can be thoroughly taught by cor- 
respondence, Address the author at 125 North 17th street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


In THEIR collection of popular classics, at $1.50, the 
Paris publishers, Lec?ne and Oudin, have put upon the market two 
volumes to which we would call the attention of readers and 
teachers of French,—Molitre and Madame de Sévigné. The au- 
thor of the former is M. Hyppolyte Durand, honorary inspector- 
general of the University. He has succeeded in presenting in a 
condensed form as much of the life and works of his subject as it 
is indispensable to know. His selections are happily chosen to 
show the different types created by this master hand, the wit and 
wisdom that pervade his comedies; in a word, this is the Moliére 
for the million, and one which may safely be admitted to schools 
and homes. It is M. Vallery-Badot, the well-known writer, who 
has brought out this popular book on Madame de Sévigné, her 
youth, her friends, her children, with a group of citations and 
notes which all may profitably read. Both books are illustrated, 
and furnished with frontispiece portraits of their illustrious sub- 
jects, 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Hailes’ Practical Drawing £¢ries, in nine numbers, with manual; by 
‘Lheodore C. Hailes. New : Charles E. Merrill & Co. 

The Beginner’s “ee ym by Eben H. Davis A.M.; price, 42 
cents. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Gertrude’s Marriage; by W. Heimburg; translated by Mrs. J. W. 
Davis. New York: Worthington Co. 

The Kindergarten System; by Emily Shirreff; price, $1.00.— The 
First Three Years of Childhood; by B. Perez; price, $1.50.——Sonnen- 
schein’s Cyclopedia of Education; edited by Alfred Ewen Fletcher ; 
price, gg Made Easy; by Marcella Wood Hall; price, 
75 cents. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. 

When the War Broke Out; by Rev. E. A. Rand; price. $1 25.—— A 
Daniel of the Eighteenth Century; by Mary Harriott Norris. New 
York: Phitlips & Hunt. 

Alden’s Manifold Cyclopzdia (Vol. II.); price, 50 cents. New 
York: John B. Alden, 

The Sermon Bible. I. Kings to Psalm LXXVI. New York: A.C. 
Armstrong & Son. 

English Writers (Vol. 1V.); by Henry Morley; price, $1.50. New 
York: Cassell & Co. 

Theo; by Frances Hodgson Burnett; price, 25 cents. Philadelphia : 
T. B. Peterson & Bros. 
ant of Babylon; by B. L. Farjeon; price, 40 cents. New York: 

arper Bros. 

4 bom arative Glossary of the Gothic Language (Sixth Part); by 
G. B, y. New York: B, Westermann & Co, 
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NEW YORK LETTER. 


DELSARTE AT THE MADISON SQUARE THEATER.—MUSICAL 
MENTION.—WHERE TRADE SCHOOLS BELONG. 


(From Regular Correspondent of the JOURNAL. 
New York, Feb. 15, 1889. 


Last Tuesday afternoon the largest audience ever gathered to 
witness an untheatrical entertainment in the Madison Square The- 
ater, enjoyed a “ Delsarte matinée.’’ Miss Mary Thompson and 
Mrs. Genevieve Stebbins Thompson, were the exponents of the 
great Frenchman. Its like had been given twice before, and had 
established itself as an annual occurrence not to be missed. Mise 
Thompson gave three or four recitations with a power, grace, and 
intellectual interpretation that Delsarte may have the credit of 
having brought out and polished, but which, like her marvelous 
voice, are primarily Miss Thompson’s own. The more showy part 
of the entertainment was Mrs. ‘hompson’s posing and other exhi- 
bitions of the poetry of motion, accredited to the Delsarte system of 
physical culture. The matinée was entirely given up to charming 
illustrations of the art these women teach, but on the two following 
‘Tuesdays they will, in the same place, give a series of talks or 
lectures, wherein the recitations, posing, etc., will be in illustration 
of various points of the Delsarte theory and the practical applica- 
tion thereof to the voice and physique. 

* 

There have been some very charming single concerts and ‘*‘ recit- 
als”’ lately, not the least among which has been an afternoon with 
Mr, Paul Kalisch, who, in spite of all his individual claims, will 
continue to be regarded particularly as the great Lillie Lehmann’s 
husband. The highest praise that can be given of this sympathetic, 
cultivated, and truly musical voice is to say that while he sang 
Schumann’s ‘‘ Hidalgo’? with pure tone and the strength and 
brilliancy its best rendition demands, the audience also felt that 
his interpretation of Beethoven’s wonderful, sweet, sad ‘* Adel- 
aide,”’ left nothing to be desired. f 

The third of the Boston Symphony’s series was given this week, 
and with the usual delight, to a packed house. The last of the 
series will be on March 12.——The last of the trio of the Metro- 
politan Trio Club’s ‘* musical evenings’’ has , and with it 
the hearing of some of the finest chamber music that has ever been 
heard in New York. 


* 

There was one subject of general interest brought up at the re- 
cent convention of the tailors of the United States. It was trade 
schools, and the special school for the training of tailors in Balti- 
more. The school which was established by the merchant tailors 
of the city, employs two expert tailors as teachers, and holds session 
from eight in the morning until five in the afternoon, with an hour’s 
recess at noon. It is made in a measure self-supporting, by work 
sent in from the tailors of the city; and when the pupils are suffi- 
ciently good workers, they receive some pay for what they do. The 
report given of the school and the specimens shown of some work 
done by its pupils were so satisfactory that the convention resolved 
to make every possible effort to establish similar institutions in the 
various cities. Here is one interesting practical phase of the iodus- 
trial education question 
. It is the province of the trades to perpetuate and improve their re- 
spective industries; and the Baltimorean tailors, realizing that on 
account of undesirable associations and other reasons, the shop was 
not the best place for a boy to learn the trade; that something 
better must be provided to induce boys and young men to enter the 
trade, and also to train them to compete with foreigners; and fail- 
ing to find any wealthy philanthropists who would endow a school 
for their benefit, they set a good example for their fellow-crafts- 
men elsewhere, as well as to other trades, by opening a schoo! of 
their own. This is a movement that those devoted to the so-called 
industrial education in the public schools (which is not trade-teach- 
ing) must be pleased to see. 

* * * 

A series of six lectures on Dante, promising much pleasure and 
profit, is soon to be given at All Souls’ Church, 48th street, west 
of Sixth avenue, bp Dr. William T. Harris of Concord, and Prof. 
Thomas Davidson and Miss Katherine Hillard of New York. 

The following is the arrangement of dates and subjects: Monday, 
Feb. 25, *‘ Dante’s Place in the History of Religious Thought ’’ ; 
Tuesday, Teb. 26, *‘ The Inferno’’; Wedvesday, Feb. 27, ‘* The 
Last Canto of the Paradise’’; Thursday, Feb. 28, ‘‘ The Allegori- 
cal Meaning of Beatrice’’ ; Friday, March 1, ‘* ‘The Purgatory and 
Paradise’’ ; Saturday, March 2, *‘ The Mythology of Dante.”’ 

HELEN AINSLIE SMITH. 


PENNSYLVANIA LETTER. 


A PROGRESS IN THE KEYSTONE STATE.—RKEVIEW 
OF THE ANNUAL REPORTS OF THE COUNTY SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 


Pennsylvania was never prouder of her common school system 
than she is to-day. Crude and deficient in some things, she takes 
distinguished rank among the commonwealths of the Union. 
State Superintendent Higbee and his corps of efficient subordinates 
present an attractive exposition of Pennsylvania’s progress in their 
last annual reports. The number of school superintendents has 
increased to 118, and the number of teachers to 23,681. In the 
opening report, Dr. Higbee has some sensible things to say about 
local school supervision ; and with characteristic clearness he re- 
views the work of the industrial educational commission, the en- 
forcement of the law requiring the teaching of physiology and hy- 
giene, and the signal success of the Arbor Day movement. 

Of the reports of the county superintendents, Aaron Sheely, who 
has administered to the educational wants of Adams County since 
before the civil war, has the opening chapter. He reviews the work 


of the year,’and’ laments the emigration of many of the best teach- 
ers from the county. Alleghany County's progressive superintend- 
ent, Samuel Hamilton, has a clear and concise report; and, at its 
conclusion, suggests some timely school legislation. Marlin Bow- 
ser includes in his report of Armstrong County a cut of the fine 
new school building at Kittanning, and makes some criticisms which 
are directly to the point. Beaver and Bedford show marked ad- 
vancement in the work done by their schools. Superintendent 


Reed is to be congratulated on the introduction of a graduating 
system, and Sepuistentant Cessna deserves equal praise for his 
courage in taking a stand in favor of progreesive education. Blair 
and Bradford counties are never in the rear. Superintendent 
Likens, in a few fit phrases, has an earnest plea in favor of closer 
supervision, and Superintendent Ryan makes a strong point against 
the ‘‘two term ”’ system. 

** Good old Berks,’’ as Deputy State Superintendent Houck is 
wont to call it, makes a good showing in the annual report, and 
alwave will so long as David S. Keck is at the helm The Backs 
County schools, long under the able supervision of eS 
Woodworth, found an excellent successor in Superintendent 
Slotter. J. L. Snyder bas done a good work for Batler County in 
securing the adoption of a uniform course of study, and Superino- 
tendent Leech, of Cambria, is making his inflaence for good felt 
among both schools and teachers. H. L. Pearsall, of Cameron, is 
hopefal for the industrial future of the schools, and T. A. Snyder, 
the’substantial successor of Dr. Balliet in Carbon County, offers an 
intelligent protest against antiquated methods of teaching. Center 
and Clinton counties have good officers in Superintendents Wolf and 
Brunguard, and their reports bear the unmistakable impress of 
general advancement. Superintendent McNatt, in Clarion, and 
Superintendent Beitzel, in Cumberland, did excellent work during 
the year 1888. : 

Chester County never makes a mistake in the selection of a super- 
intendent. Joseph S. Walton is earnest, progressive, and pains- 
taking. Matt. Savage, ex-president of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, has evinced rare executive ability in his elevation of the 
schools of Clearfield County to their present high standing. Super- 
intendents Herrington and Peck make substantial reports for the 
schools of Fayette and Falton; and Superintendent Waychoff con- 
tinues to increase the usefulness of the schools of Greene County. 
J.S. Grimes and J. W. Sturdevant, of Columbia and Crawford 
Counties, are men of personal worth, professional ski!l, and superior 
supervising qualities. Superintendeut Hughes reports several new 
buildings for Jefferson, and Superintendent Auman increased en- 
thusiasm among the teachers of Janiata. Elk, Erie, Forest, and 
Franklin make good showings. Superintendent Swift has stimu- 
lated a pronounced educational interest in his county ; Superintend- 
ent Morrison has increased the standing of his teachers; and Su- 
perintendents Kerr and Slyder have made good records for the 
schools of Forest and Franklin. 

For professional zea!, intelligent methods, and devotion to the 
cause, M. G. Brumbaugh, of Huntingdon, and M. J. Brecht, of 
Lancaster, have few equals and no superiors. Superintendent 
Cochran, of Indiana, is right in believing that tried and proficient 
teachers should be retained and wages advanced. Dauphin and 
Delaware counties never enjoyed better supervision than they are 
getting from R. M. McNeal and A. G. C. Smith. Superintendent 
Sherrard conducted twelve eminently successful local institutes in 
Lawrence County, and Superintendent Bodenhorn held the same 
number in Lebanon. Superintendent Lose has tested the section 
work inthe Lycoming County institutes with satisfactory results. 
N. 8. Davis has rendered distinguished service in Lackawanna 
County, as is evident from the fact that the number of teachers 
has been increased, school terms lengthened, and new and better 
buildings erected. 

Luzerne, Leigh, Montgomery, and Schuylkill all have veteran 
superintendents, of whom they have just reason tolay proud claim. 
Superintendent Coughlin reports the organization of a Directors’ 
Association ; Superintendent Kuauss, a most successful meeting of 
the county institute; Superintendent Hoffecker, an improvement 
in the beating and ventilation of school buildings; and Superin- 
tendent Weiss, the erection of a number of improved schoolhouses. 
Superintendent Eckles, of McKean, reports the partial adoption of 
the free textbook system, and Superintendent McCreary, of Mercer, 
mentions, as needed legislation, compulsory education, school libra- 
ries, free textbooks, better pay for good teachers, closer supervision, 


teachers are alive tothe importance and responsibility of their work, 

due in no small measure to the close supervision of J. A. Meyers. 

no gaamae is true of Monroe County, under the supervision of J. A. 
‘aul. 

After a most successful supervision of the schools of Potter 
County, Miss Anna Buckbee retired from the superintendeney and 
was succeeded by H. H. Kies, who is doing good work. Superin- 
tendent Steinback of Montour boasts of several new schoolhouses $ 
and Superintendent Bloom of Northumberland makes apparent the 
need of school libraries. J. H. Werner, of Northampton, and M. 
F. Cass, of Tioga, are veteran superintendents, and their well- 
written reports testify to creditable work. Superintendent Aumiiler 
has materially bettered the classification of the schools of Perry 
County, and Superintendent Kipp of Pike is looking well to the 
professional advancement of his teachers. Supsrintendent Her- 
mann says that the lines of educational perspectives in Snyder’ 
County are slowly lengthening, and Superinteudent Berkey notes 
with pleasure the attention given to drawing, literature, and music 
in the schools of Somerset County. Superiatendent Black of Salli- 
van believes that his teachers need more enthusiasm and more skill | 
in the management of their schools. Superintendent Gillett of Sus- 
quehauna laments that inexperienced teachers, in many instances, 
are paid as well as successful teachers, and Superintendent Johnson 
of Union in spite of a prolonged attack of paeumonia, seems to | 
have done a remarkably tull year’s work. The reports of Wash- 
ington and Venango counties are brief; bat Superintendents Spind- 
ler and Lord are both successful schoolmen. Superintendent Arid 
desires an unabridged dictionary placed in each school in Warren 
County ; Superintendent Kennedy of Wayne advises his teachers 

n a few years all o e schoolhouses i i 
be supplied = modern furniture. 
ugas deserves credit for a beneficent work done in 
Westmoreland County in the way of special literary exercises known 
,a8 ‘* Reception Days.”” These have enlisted the cod peration of 


ee and helped the schools in many ways. Superintendent! H. 


carries with it the conviction of progress. Taken altogether, these 
reports are readable documents,—clear, concise, and well written. 
Between the lines one reads the manifest zeal of their writers and 
the future hope of Pennsylvania’s common schools, The Teports of 
the normal school principals and city and borough superintendents. 
will be reviewed in a subsequent letter. WILL S. Monror. 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE, 
N. E. A. 


The annual winter meeting of this Association will be held at the 


hall of the National Maseam, Washington, March 6, 7, and 8. 

The officers in charge are: Supt. Fred M. Campbell, Oakland, 
Cal., president ; Supt. C. C. Davidson, Alliance, 0., vice-president ; 
Supt. George J. Luckey, Pittsburgh, Pa., vice-president ; Hon. W. 
R. Thigpen, Savannah, Ga., secretary. — 

The headquarters of the Association will be at the Ebbitt House. 
Members outside of the Trunk Line Association should see to get- 
ting reduction over their roads before they leave home, with the priv- 
ilege of remaining in Washington until the close of the meeting. 

PROGRAM, 
First Day, Wednesday, March 6. 

First Session, 9.30 a. m.—Iatrodactory Remarks, by the presi- 
dent. Address of Welcome, by J. W. Holcombe, Chief Clerk of 
Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 

“‘ Training of Teachers ”’ is the general subject for the first day, 
and will be considered in four sections : 

1. State Normal Schools,’ by Nicholas Murray Butler, Presi- 
dent College for Training Teachers, New York City. Discussion 
led by PD. L. K-ihle, Superintendent Pablie Lastraction, Minnesota ; 
W. H. Payne, President Normal Collége, Nashville, Tenn. 

2. “City Training and Practice Schools,” by W. S. Jackman, 
Principal High School, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. Discussion led 
by Howard Sandison, Terre Haute, Indiana; W. B. Powell, Su- 
perintendent Schools, Washington, D, C.; S. S. Parr, Principal 
State Normal School, Greencastle, Ind. 


Second Session, 1.30 p. m. 


3. * County Institutes,’ by A. G. Lane, Superintendent Schools, 
Cook County, Illinois. Discussion led by John Hancock, State 
Commissioner Common Schools, Ohio; Henry Sabin, Superintend- 
ent Public Instruction, lowa; E. E. Higbee, Superintendent Public 
Instruction, Pennsylvania. 

4. ** State Teachers’ Institutes,’’ by John W. Dickinson, Secre- 
tary State Board of Education, Massachusetts. Discussion led by 
C. C. Davidson, Superintendent Schools, Alliance, O.; H. S. 
Jones, Superintendent Schools, Erie, Penn. 

The evening session, which opens at 8.00 o’clock, will be given 
to the subject of ‘‘ Manual Training,”’ as are also the first and sec- 
ond sessions of the following day. 

1. ‘* Relation of Manual Training to Body and Mind,’* by James 
MacAlister, Superintendent Public Schools, Philadelphia, Penr. 
Diseussion led by S. T. Datton, Superintendent Schools, New 
Haven, Conn.; ©. M. Woodward, Director Manual Training 
School, Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Second Day, Thursday, March '7.—9.30 a. m. 

2. ‘The Psychology of Manual Training,’? by William T. 
Harris, Concord, Mass. Discussion led by Francis W. Parker, 
Principal Cook County Normal School, III. 

3. ** To What Extent and How can Manual Training be Intro- 
duced into Ungraded Schools ? by Jerome Allen, Professor of Ped- 
agogy, University of New York. Discussion led by Geo. P. Brown, 
Editor of School Journal, Bloomington, Ill.; G. W. Atherton, 
State College, Pennsylvania; N. C. Shaeffer, Principal Normal 
School, Kutztown, Pennsylvania. 


Second Session, 1.30 p. m. 


and longer terms for the country schools. In Mifflin County the | 


4. **To What Extent and How can Manual Training be Intro- 
duced into Graded City Schools ? by Edwin P. Seaver, Superin- 
tendent Schools, Boston, Mass. Diseussion led by John D. Ford, 
| U.S. N., Prineipal Manual Training School, Baltimore, Md. ; H. 
'W. Compton, Superintendent Schools, Toledo, 0. ; Theodore W. 
| Bean, State Commissioner Industrial Education, Penn. 

** The Work of the City Superintendent,”’ by T. M. Balliet. Su- 
perintendent Schools Springfirld, Mass Diseussion led by E. P. 
| Some, Superintendent Schools, Raleigh, N. C. 


Evening Session, 8.00 a. m. 
1. ** The School Principal,’’ by George Howland, Saperintendent 
Schools, Chicago. 
| 2 ‘* The Qualifications of School Principals,’’ by J. M. Green- 
wood, Superintendent Schools, Kansas City, Mo. 


Third Day, Fiiday, March 8, 9.30 a. m. 
|. 1. ** Teachers’ Examinations,’’ by M. A. Newell, State Super- 
_intendent Public Iostruction, Maryland. Discussion Jed by L. W. 
Day, Saperintendent Schools, Cleveland, O.; Henry Houck, Dep- 
uty Srate Superintendent, Pennsylvania ; EE. White, Superin- 
Cincinnati, O. 
2. “* Examination for Promotion,” by Wm. De Witt Hyde, Pres- 

ident Bowdoin College, Bruoswick, Me. 

A 4 same subject, by William M. Giffin, Principal 
of School, N. J. iseussion led by G: . Li Superin- 
tendent Schoola, Newport, R. I. ee 


} 


Second Session, 1.80 p. m. 
1. “‘ The High School and the Co ity,” iss Amelia C. 
Fruchte, High Schvol, St. Louis, 
2. ‘* The State and the Higher Eduecation,”’ by Fred M. Camp 
bell, Superintendent Schools, Oakland, Cal. 
** Edueation in the South,” by W. R. Jour- 
nal of Education, Nashville, Tean, 
The National Educational Association,” by Albert P. Marble, 
Worcester, Mass., President of National Educational Association. 
ine Evening Session, 8.00 p. m. 
e Canadian School S ” ister of 
Education, Toronto, 
Addresses, Resolutions, etc. 


At their convenience during the session the President, Benjamio 
larrison, and Hon. Leland Stanford, U. S. Senator >. Califor- 


neman of York has the closing report, and what he has to say 


nla, are expected to appear and briefly address the Department. 


JUST READY: 


Susan L. HALLOWELL, /’ros. of Botany, Wellesley 
Coll. :--“* I have given the botany careful 

freshness an auty. 8 more fascinating than a 
of fairy tales.” 


. in a delightful and attracti f trees, i i 
questions, and suggestions for forming a school cabinet. The following, ential 


8. A. ELLIs. Su 
W.8. PERRY, 
They are capital.” 


co Co., Publishers, 


Rochester, N. ¥.:— 


an these books, I ha¥e not seen it.” 
upt. of Schools, ann Arbor, ddich. :— feat department. 


WAYSIDE, No. s. Th 
and fishes. It is full of the 
of the more typical opinions : 


of Schools, . Boa per 
reading. ‘If there is an thing pubiished for young readers be the beet tome 


I 
which the work is AJ ore with readers ever modelled on the 


Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


e third and last of this pular series, treating 
breath of field and shore.” review 


CoL. F. W. PaRKER, Prin. Cook Co. Normal 
School, Normal Park, Ill. are the first 
plan of making the 
thought primary. word secondary. We have 
them, and can cordially recommend them.” 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
COLORADO. 
State Editor, C. H. FROWINE, Manitou. 

The legislature has passed a compulsory educa- 
tion bill which provides that all children from 8 
to 14 years of age must attend school, and which 
further arranges that those who have neither 
clothes nor books, shall be furnished them by the 


county. 

Prof. E. L. Byington, superintendent of the 
Colorado Springs’ schools for the past five years, 
has resigned. 

A new school district has been organized at The- 


odore. 

The school lands of the state amount to 3,500,- 
000 acres. 

Prof. Charles M. Carter, of the Boston Art 
School, will give give an art entertainment at 
Manitou on March 21st, for the benefit of the 
public school library. 

The teachers of El Paso County, will hold an 
ery meeting at Colorado City, March Ist 
and 2nd. 

Colorado College has added to its faculty Prof. 
J.C, Feitshans, A.M., who takes charge of the 
department of rhetoric and oratory. He is a 

uate of the National School of Elocution and 


tory. 

The Presbyterian College of the Southwest, 
located at Del Norte, has been re-opened. 
large attendance is reported. 

The Catholics of Del Norte will establish a 
parochial school in that town. 

President Slocam of Colorado College was the 
guest of the Harvard Alumni at their annual din- 
ner in Denver last week. 

The inauguration services of Colorado College 
which were postponed from December will be 
held in March. It is expected that the leading 
educational men of the state will be present. 


ILLINOIS, 


The Chicago Free Kindergarten Association has 
been in existence eight years. It is in a very 
prosperous condition. Miss Eva B. Whitmore is 
proviog herself a most energetic and business-like 
superintendent. She has personal charge, not 
only of the general work of the association, but 
also of the Normal Class. The instruction given 
in this department is of the very best, her assist- 
ants being the most competant instructors. Miss 
Fannie Schwedler is principal of the training 
class. She was formerly engaged in similar work 
in New York and Brooklyn. Miss Margaret 
Morley, a graduate of the Oswego Normal School, 
and now instructor in the Milwaukee Normal 
School, gives instruction in science and physical 
culture. Prof. W. L. Tomlins has this year been 
giving a course of lectures on the principles of 
vocal music, and several of the prominent clergy- 
men of the city Lave given special lectures. 


IOWA. 
State Editor, ORION C. SCOTT, Oskaloosa. 

Supt. F. B. Cooper, of Le Mars, was recently 
reéiected by his school board for a term of two 
years, at an advance in salary to $1.80 per year. 
This is one of the best salaries paid in the state, 
considering the size of the town. It is complimen- 

to Mr. Cooper, whois worth to the community 


that the first certificate is given for but one year, and 
that renewals, when given, are for instructors three 
years, and for conductors five. The board will issue 
examination questions so as to allow institutes to 
begin June 17, as well as at the other dates agreed 
upon in December. 

_ Superintendent Conway of Independence pub- 
lishes a very neat program for the city teachers’ 
meetings of the year. 


NEW JERSEY. 


; A. T. S. Clark, Union, ’76, was elected prin- 
cipal of the Franklin School, Metuchen, eighteen 
months ago. He has introduced the “ depart- 
mental’’ system, and has made it a pronounced 
success. Parents, pupils, and teachers are greatly 
pleased. 

State Supt Charles W. Fuller has to step down 
and out. He is not of the right political com- 
plexion. Think of such a position eg made a 
football between the two parties! Col. Fuller has 
made a good officer ; no more successful and profit- 
able county institutes bave been held than under 
his administration. His predecessor, E. M. Chap- 
man, was also a successful incumbent. It is sup- 
posed that he will be re-instated. 

J. M. Green, recently principal of the Long 
Branch High School, entered on his duties as 
superintendent of the State Normal School at 
Trenton, on February 1. Washington Hasbrouck, 
the former efficient superintendent, begins a much- 


4 needed period of rest, with an extended tour in 


Europe. 

Dr. J. H. Hanson, of Waterville, Me, a vet- 
eran of the veterans, devoted a part of his mid- 
winter vacation to visiting his son in Newark. 
The latter has had marked success as a teacher in 
New Jersey, and is now principal of the Washing- 
ton Street School. They made a trip to Wash- 
ington. 

Principal Ricalton of Maplewood, Edison’s agent 
in India for bunting up new fibers, is on his way 
home after a successful trip. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


The General Catalogue of Lafayette College, 
soon to be issued, will show that over 3,400 stu- 
dents have been matriculated, of whom 1,228 have 
graduated. Of the whole number 572 bave become 
lawvers, 341 physicians, 440 clergymen, 60 doctors 
of divinity, 289 professors and teachers, 27 foreign 
missionaries, and nearly 380 civil and mining en- 
gineers and chemists. 

Charles Elliott, D.D., has returned from Cali- 
fornia and resumed his professorship in Lafayette 
College, Easton. 


TEXAS. 


The History of Texas, by Mrs. A. J. H. Penny- 
backer, of Tyler, which was recently published by 
A. 8S. Barnes & Co., is meeting with a hearty ap- 
proval by the teachers of the state. 

Superintendent Smith of San Antonio reports 
the scholastic population of that city (children be- 
tween the ages of 8 and 16) as over 10,000. The 
percentage of this number actually enrolled, how 
ever; is but 38,—this unfair showing is presuma- 
bly caused by the large Mexican population in the 
city, and by the large number of private schools 
there, both Protestant and parochial. 

While Texas is universally proud of her public 

hools, she is nevertheless forging ahead in the 


every dollar of his advanced salary. 

Jowa’s Monument.—State Superintendent Sabin, 
gives the following, showing the comparative 
growth of the schools of Lowa by decades, begin- 
with 1848: Children 


between Paid 
Houses. Schs. 5 & 2i yrs. Teachers. Teachers. 
1848 105 40,646 124 
1858 2,182 2,200 233,937 2,800 $148 674 
1868 6000 6651 393,630 10,909 1,330,823 
1878 10.566 10,701 525,474 20,584 3,021,230 
1888 12,752 15,465 639,248 25,113 4,107,102 


A Sixth District Educational Meeting’ will 
‘be held at Oskaluvosa, March 1 and 2. City and 
county superintendents and teachers of the coun- 
ties included in the noble ‘* Sixth’’ will assemble 
and discuss vital topics. 

Friday forenoon will be given to visitation of the 
city schools. Ina the evening the citizens will give 
a reception to the friends from abroad. 

The alumni of the Fort Atkinson High School 
number 161, of whom 156 have completed the 
course under Principal Emery. 


KANSAS. 
State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Emporia, 

The state inter-collegiate contest was held at 
Emporia, Feb. 8. The jadges ranked A. W. 
Brewster of Washburn first, and W. H. Reed of 
the state university second. 

Nearly all of the State Normal midyear gradu- 
ating class have found places. J. M. Rhodes goes 
to Council Grove principalship, and L. H. Wis- 
hard takes charge of the Moran schools. 

Arrangements are making for an enthusiastic 


} meeting of the Southeastern Teachers’ Associa- 


tion at [ola in March. ‘ 

The state board of education, at its meeting Feb. 
1, granted about seventy-five conductors’ certifi- 
cates and one hundred twenty-five to one hundred 
and fifty instructors. It is announced as the rule 


Do you WANT a first-class position? Is it not 

bable that a Teachers’ Agency that fills places 

is more likely to help you than one that does not ? 

Investigate the Teachers’ Co-operative Association. 

You will find one that *‘ fills places,’’ — not a half 
dozen or a score,—but hundreds. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR WAKEFULNESS, 
Hysteria, and other diseases of the nervous system. 


matter of establishing and endowing private col- 
leges and seminaries. McKinney, Sherman, Dal- 
las, Waco, and Weatherford are now taking the 
lead in this respect. 

Superintendent Cooper has sent out his biennial 
report. It is very full, and most excellently ar- 
renged. He prefaces the volume with some very 
timely historical data concerning the establish- 
ment of the public school system, and wise sugges- 
tions for its improvement. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


A bill for the establishment of a reform school 
has been introduced into the legislature, and the 
press are unanimous in its support. 

Miss Anna Fallon, of the grammar department 
of the Keyser schools, has been one of the most 
successful teachers of drawing in the state, and 
has shown marked proficiency in oil painting. 
She has taken a thorough course in these branches, 
with the intention of making them a specialty. 

The majority of the country schools will close 
in February, the length of term being only four 
months. 

Ex Senator H. G. Davis has erected a fine build- 
ing of six rooms, with a commodions library, which 
he proposes to give to Piedmont, his native town, 
for use as a public high school. As the ex-senator 
is by far the wealthiest man in the state, the equip- 
ments avd building will be all that could be de- 
sired. His example should be followed by more 
of the public men of the South, His daughter, 
Mrs. S. B. Elkins, has taken great interest in the 
formation of libraries through the mining districts, 
which: are largely owned and controlled by her 
husband and fatier. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


Dedbam is to have her school houses very generally 
reventilated. Sewing and cooking are progressing 
finely in the schools. The Historical Society 
offers a money prize to the members of the senior 
class for the best essays on local historical subjects. 
Supt G. C. Channell makes a good report of his 
work. 

Tie number of students entering at the begin- 
ning of the present term of the Westfield Normal 


Tue Teacuers’ Co-OPERATIVE ASSOCIA- 
TION of Chicago has no need to talk about the 
** alls”? it has not had the gift or ability to fill. 


Its space is all taken up with *‘ actual work done,”’ 
instead of advertising work it was unable to do, 


School, is nearly twice as large as usual. If the 
much needed new building is secured for the school 
its rapid growth is assured. 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


(From February 13, to February 19, inclusive.) 


— Cyclone in Alabama. 

— Vesuvius again active. 

— The electoral vote cast. 

— King Otto of Bavaria insane. 

— Patti coming to America again. 

— England to spend $500,000,000 in defences. 
— National prohibition conference at Louisville, 

y- 

— Norman J. Colman confirmed as secretary of 
agriculture. 

— Thirty lives lost by a boiler explosion in a 
hotel. 

— The scrutin d’ar:ondissement bill passed b 
the French Senate. 

— Satisfactory trial trip of the United States 
gunboat Yorktown. 

— A freight war between New York trans- 
Atlantic steamship lines. 

— A bill favorably reported to Congress amend- 
ing the naturalization laws. 

— French ministry tenders its resignation. M. 
Meline invited to form a new cabinet. Unsue- 


ua 

— The white planters in North Carolina taking 
forcible means to prevent the annual exodus of 
negro laborers. 

— Sir John McDonald conteroplating a consoli- 
dation of the British-American provinces in an in- 
dependent kingdom. 

— Destructive earthquake shocks at Lima, Cal- 
loa, San José, Heredia, Baba, Santa Barbara, San 
Rafael, Grecia, and Santa Domingo. 

— The House seated Elliott of South Carolina in 
place of Smalls, the colored man, after a hot 
debate between the North and the South. 

— It is believed in Berlin that Mr. Coleman, 
secretary of the American legation, will represent 
America at the Samoan conference. 

— A convention of prominent colored men for- 
mulate an address urging upon General Harrison 
the enforcement of the Fifteenth Amendment. 


A CARD. 

Inquiries regarding Shedd’s Natural Memory 
Method should be addressed to the Memory Co., 
(temporary address) 223 Kast 70th Street, New 
York City. 


HAVE YOU NOTICED that the Teachers’ Co- 
operative Association of Chicago has fi'led 500 
positions in the States west of New York, during 
the past six months. No other Agency has filled 
50 in the same territory. 


THIRD PLEASURE TOUR TO WASH- 
INGTON VIA PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD. 


The third of the series of pleasure tours to 
Washington under the direction of the Penosyl- 
vania Railroad, will occur on Wednesday, Febru- 
ary 20th. This date is exceedingly opportune, as 
it will enable the participants in this tour to be in 
Washington during the closing days of the present 
administration, when the wheels of the Government 
are moving with the greatest activity. Five and 
one-quarter days will be allowed by the return 
limit of the tickets. Three classes of tickets will 
be sold: One covering railroad fare, sleeping-car 
berth, meals en route in both directions, hotel ac- 
commodations in Washington for five and one- 
quarter days, a carriage ride around the city. and 
a trip to. Mount Vernon, will be sold at $38; a 
second, including everything covered by the first, 
except Pullman accomodations returning and 
meals en route returning, but valid for return 
passage until and including March 7th, only by 
the Boston through train leaving Washington at 
2.00 P.M., at $38; and a third covering railroad 
fare, sleeping-car berth, and meals en route, will 
be sold at $20. The tickets will be good only on 
special trains in both directions. Special train of 
Pullman sleeping cars will leave New York and 
New England Station, Boston, at 7.10 P.M., and 
stopping at Franklin, Blackstone, Putnam, 
Willimantic, and Hartford, will run through to 
Washington without change. 

For detailed information, tickets, and sleeping 
car reservations apply to agents of New York and 
New England Railroad, or address S. W. F. 
Draper, 205 Washington Street, Boston. 


— Jones (to Editor of Chicago Tribune).—‘‘ I 
want to take the Tribune this year.’’ 

Editor.—** All right. Six dollars, please.’’ 

Jones. —‘‘ Yes, I know, but last year I sub- 
seribed for the Snideville Honest Lealing, pub- 
lished way down in Illinois somewhere, and it did 
not have a bit of news in it. I don’t propose to 
pay for another paper till I know whether it’s 
going to have any news in it or not.”’ 

Editor.—When you decide to subscribe for a pa- 
per again, don’t go to Snideville, or any other dis- 
tant Illinois town, bat subscribe for the leading 
daily of the great West. Don’t expect Snideville 
to rival Chicago in news. 

If you have made a mistake and registered in a 
Teachers’ Agency in Snideville, the sooner you find 
out your mistake and register in The Teachers’ 
Co-operative Association, in the heart of the great 
Metropolis of the West, at Chicago, the sooner 
you will bein the way of getting the news, and 
also of being recommended to a first-class position 
as teacher 


LARGE RECEPTION Rooms have been secured 
at 70 and 72 Dearborn Street, Chicago, by the 
Ceachers’ Co-operative Association of Chicago. 
Call or send your address and get their circulars. 


‘ A Fine School for Sale, 


In prespesene condition; good location; poor health 
makes sale necessary. 

Another smaller school. Consideration, $2000. 
Other opportunities for partnerships. 

Address MRS. A. D. CULVER, 
Woman's Exchange Teachers’ Bureau, 
gz9 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


MEMORY. 


The Natural Method, Simple. Scientific, Complete. 
Taught last season at Chautauqua. Highly endorsed 
by Bishep Vincent, Joseph Cook, Dr. John 

all, and many other eminent men. 


No Restriction in Use. 


The system, after thorough revision, has been di- 
vided into three equal parts, each part contain- 
ing three lessons. Nov restriction is placed upon the 
use of the Method. The system challenges compar- 
ison with any other. The price of each part is 
DOLLAR. 

For pope, containing full information. or for 
lessons, address BERT W. WHITE, 


Box 1341. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


GOSPEL ALARN 


——A NEW SACRED SONG BOOK.—— 
By S.M. BROWN and J. M. HUNT. 


thing has been more effectual in separating the 
Church and the Sunday School,than the fact that the 
two have had different sets of song books and differ- 


ent kinds of songs. The Gospel irm is adapted to 
both Church and Sunday School Services, 


dition to about one hundred 


SONGS 


the book contains the cream of the old ones, dear to 
all from their associations, so that for general pur- 
poses, the collection is all that could be desired. 

160 pages, bound in boards. Price, 35cts. by mail, 
postpaid ; $30 a hundred by express, not prepaid. 

PUBLISHED BY 

The JOHN CHURCH C0.,Cincinnati,0. 
, And 19 York. 


t 16th St., New Yor 


ad- 


Teachers 


Who contemplate attending a Business College 
the coming summer should address the 


ZANESVILLE BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
ZANESVILLE, OHIO. 


Spring Term commences, April 1, 1889. 


L°/AURORE, 


THE ORGtN OF THE FRENCH PROT- 
ESTANTS IN AMERICA, published weekly 
in Montreal, by the REV. M. DUCLOS & CO., has 
been greatly improved lately. It contains a variety 
of Literary, Political, and Religious articles, with 
the News of the Week. SusscripTion: One Dollar 
for eight months. Address REV. N. CYR, 
(3t) 255 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Translation of Caesar. 


PARALLEL EDITION OF THE CLASSICS. 

The First Four Books of Caesar's Commentaries on 
the Gallic War. Consisting of the Original and 
Translation arranged on opposite pages. 12mo. 
Cloth. Price, $1 25. 

The convenience of the arrangement adopted, both 
to the teacher and student, cannot be overestimated. 
The reader need not use the translation until! he has 
exhausted all reasonable efforts to the orig- 
inal himself, and then, without the least trouble, he 
can verify his own rendering, or correct his errors. 

N. B.—No samples of this book are sent free for ex- 
amination. Price by mail: $1.25 per copy, should 
invariably be sent with the order. 

A. LOVELL & Publishers. 
16 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Only twenty-nine words to be learned in a 
book of thirty-two pages. 


Winchell's First Steps in Reading, 


PART ONE. 
By MARTHA A. PEASE. 


The book is designed to be placed in the child’s 
hands when he receives his first reading lesson. 

Nearly ove half the print is in script. 

Pictures are abundant, some fer the purpose of 
illustration and some as a part of the text. 


Mailing price, 10 cents. 


S. R. WINCHELL & €0., Educat’l Publishers, 
106 & 108 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


TS WANTED 


FOR OUR 


Teachers’ Help Manuals. 


LARCE PROFITS! 
QuICK SALES! 
Address, AGENCY DEPT., 
THE NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING 00., 


3:Somerset St., Boston. 
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Some Recent 


Publications. 


Idyls of the Golden Shore. 
Outlines of a New Science. ° 
The Story of Mexico. . 
The Sermon Bible. . 
Through the Heart of Asia. . 


The Beginner’s Reading-Book. . e 


The First Three Years of Childhood. é . 
hen the War Broke Out. . . 
Minto and Other Poems. 
Suggestive Teaching Outlines. . 


The Reading Club and Handy Speaker. 
The Julia Ward Howe Birthday Book. . . 
The Desmond Hundred. ° 

The Epic of Hades, . 
Art, Architecture, Sculpture and Painting. ° 


Author. Publisher. 
Larus G P Putnam’s Sons, NY : 5 

a e ‘ . 
Burnett TB Peterson & Bret Phila 
Farjeon Harper & Bros, 

A Armstrong & Sons, N Y 1 
Bonvalot “ 10 
Davis J B Lippincott Co, Phila }- 
Sherriff CW Bardeen, Syracuse 
Fletcher “ 
Rand Phillips & Hunt, N 1: 
Crane W B Ketcham, NY 1 2 
Elliott W W Vanarsdale, Chicago 50 
Baker Lee & Shepard, Boston 10 
Richards 1 00 
Austin Ticknor & Co, N Y 50 
Morris ed 1 25 
D’ Anvers 3 75 


Scribner & Welford, N Y 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Pror. W. W. Wuitr of New Haven, has given 
the public a ‘‘ Natural Method of Memorizing and 
Memory Training ’’ that is free from any of the 
restrictions characteristic of other systems of mne- 
monics. Every person interested in memory 
training should send for his prospectus which will 
be sent free. This is not one of the old mnemon- 
ical systems re-touched; it differs essentially in 
principle and development from them. It com- 
prises an extensive series of memory exercises, 
new in themselves, and arranged on a new plan. 
There is an abundance of real exercises adapted 
and arranged for practice in strengthening the 


memory. ‘The system is inexpensive, and what- 
ever other systems one may have enjoyed he can 
but profit by this. 


Tuer Teachers’ Co-operative Association, Or- 
ville Brewer, Manager, has removed from 170 State 
St., Chicago, to 72 Dearborn St., and will occupy 
for a term of years, the entire fourth floor. A 
first-class elevator ruus from the basement to the 
door of the office, which is only two blocks from 
the rooms of the Board of Education and the office 
of the Cook County Superintendent of Schools. 
There will be found on file the leading edu- 
cational journals of the country. Mr. Brewer is 
an enterprising manager, and is always pleased to 
see teachers and school officers, and will furnish 
them with information about latest books and 
school appliances. See his announcement each 
week in the JOURNAL, 

Ir you want to stop at aconvenient, comfort- 
able, moderate price house, when in New York, 
go to the Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand Cen- 
tral Depot. It is on the European plan, and you 
can regulate your expenses to suit yourself. 


N. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WANTED, 
In an Academy in Nebraska, a gentleman artist, to 
teach the rudiments of drawing, perspective, etc., 
and must be a master of Water Colors and India 
Ink. Salary, $1,000. Apply immediately to 
HI 


R RCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


Ina first-class intermediate school very near Boston 
candidates who have been thoroughly trained and 
ocal music is required. are t A to 
HikaM ORCUT Mandoer, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WANTED, 


Next Autumn, in a large and popular Academy in 
N. Y. State, a lady teacher of French and German, 
foreign born (or educated abroad), a Protestant, 
Christian lady not above 25 years old. Experience 
not required, if properly educated. Salary, and 
home. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY, 


Ina Western University, a gentleman whose ability 
and musica! attainments qualify him to organize and 
conduct a Music Department of high order and to 
direct orchestras, as well as to give instruction on all 
varieties of string and wind instruments. A good 


position for the rightman. Apply to 
HIRAM Manager, 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY, 


As an assistant in a public school in central 
York, a male teacher to teach 
n, and intermediate English studies. He may 
be a German, if he understands and can teach En- 
= studies, or an American if he can speak and 
German. Salary, $800. Ap ly to 
HI ORCU Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Sick Headache ? Tye stamps sent with 
to Mt. Lebanon, N_ Y., 
will a sample o 

for RE of Sick Periodical 
Price, 30 cts. per 


. Torpid Liver, &c. jes should keep it handy, 
5 - Mailed on receipt. 
Mm tested in our own family use, and earnest- 


The Kodak. 


ANYBODY can use 
the Kopak. The ope- 
ration of making a pict- 
ure consists simply of 
pressing a button. One 
Hundred instantaneous 
pictures are made with- 
out re-loading. No dark 
room or chemicals are 
necessary. A division of labor is offered, whereby 
all the work of finishing the pictures is done at the 
factory, where the camera can be sent to be re- 
loaded. ‘The operator need not learn anything 
about photography. He can “‘ press the button,”’ 
—we do the rest. 

Send for copy of KopAK Primer, with sample 
photograph. 

THE EASTMAN DRY PLATE & FILM 00., 


PRICE, $25. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— A young teacher in one of our primary de- 
partments spent the greater part of an afternoon 
in describing the appearance and habits of the 
mole to her class) And when she had finished 
she said: ‘* Now, children, I want you all to try 
and remember what I have told you for I shall 
call upon one of you to repeat it tomorrow.’’ Ac- 
cordingly on the morrow she began by asking, 
‘* What did I talk about yesterday ?’’ Up flew 
a dozen hands in the air, signifying that the own- 
ers were ready with the answer. ‘‘ You may tell 
me, Carrie,’’ said the young teacher singling out a 
five-year-old who had seemed uncommonly eager, 
and the five-year-old, with a beaming smile, in a 
loud and cheerful voice proclaimed, *‘ A wart! ’’— 
Harper’s Bazar. 

— Harpy PARENTS AND DAUGHTER. — 
Mr. and Mrs. Jas. W. Burns reside at 12 Mudge 
street, Lynn. Their daughter of thirteen cured of 
the results of Rheumatic Fever three years ago by 
Lougee’s Vitalizing Compound. Was restless, 
constant headache and dizziness, could not walk 
or run; doctors said ’twas heart disease. 


— Jones, who knows how it is himself, ventures 
the opinion that Winter has hung up his ermine at 
his uncle’s, and has to shiver around in last sea- 
son’s clothes.— Boston Commonwealth. 


CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED. 

To the Editor :—Please inform your readers that I have 
a positive remedy for Consumption. By its timely use 
thousands of hopelesscases have beenpermanently cured. 
I shall be glad to send two bottles of my remedy FREE to 
any of your readers, who have consumption if they will 
send me their Express and P. O. address. 

Respectfully, T. A. SLOCUM, M.C., 181 Pearl St., N.Y. 


— ‘How did you get along at school to-da 
Tom ?”’ asked the old man at the supper table. 
‘Papa, our physiology says that conversation at 
meals should be of a pleasant character,’’ said 
Tommy. ‘“‘ Let’s talk about the minstrels.’’ — 
Terre Haute Express. 


_ ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow’ s Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
Speco natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
ok d from pain, and little cherub awakes as 
bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste, 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
eo relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 
known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 


oe A boy was with a party of excursionists in a 
salt mine one day, when, gazing around with 
amazement, he exclaimed, ‘* Well, mother, this 
is the biggest salt cellar I ever saw.’’—Er. 


CATARRH CURED. 

clergyman, after years of suffering fro 
loathsome disease, Catarrh, and vainly Coreen 
known remedy, at last found a prescription whic 
completely cured and saved him from death. An 
sufferer from this dreadful disease, sending a self ot 
dressed stam envelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 88 
Warren8t.,N.Y. will receive the recipe free of charge. 


— Don’t “ short” if 
—Lendon Thd-Bits, 


advantages 


Journal. “Deserve a place in homes, 0 


placent advantar usement 


Map of the Northern Hemisphere. inp of 


. 28x30. Colored 
GORE 95,0r cal be ordered by booksellers. 
gained by the globe.""—N. 0. Picayune, 
> and school houses.”"—Fort Worth (Tex.) Gazette. “A much needed 


hors, the c¢ 
auziliary to teach les globes en usage dans les 


efthe) HOLENSHADE 
ted. Publisher, Chicago, mi, 
Write for circular. 


‘(es cartes imprimees l'une derriere l'autre rem. 


it 
«Comparatively few get any clear —~ erkennen ist.” —JUinois Staatz-Zeitung. Agents wanted. 


If you will call by M 
with you, or send it by mail ; 
bargains. Big catalogue free. Address, 


393 Pearl Street, New Vork. 
13 South Ninth Street, Philadelphia. 


218 Clark Street, Chicago. 


The Lamplighter, 


“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” and “ Ben Hur,” 


Th t popular American novel, excepting { 
handsome cloth binding, heretofore published at $1.50, 


For 25 Cents 


arch 4th, and bring this advertisement (Jowrnal of Education) 
postage on book, 12c. This is a sample of a thousand 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 


6 Whitehall Street, Atlauta. 
S41 Market Street, San Francisco, 
30 Adelaide St., East, Toronto. 
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and expect to have double that number bef: May 
ore make this SECOND GRAND OFFER OF $12,000 IN CASH PRESENTS. 


THE AMERICAN FIRESIDE AND FARM 


Is one of the largest, handsomest and best publications issued from New Jerse I xtee 

contain 
ages, 64 columns, completely filled with newest and choicest reading for ever’ pe ~ of +. eee = 
1ume. The subscription price his been reduced to only 50 cents a year, W hi fo ’ 
he public that it ought to be a suffic'ent guarantee that we wi r 
any bank, commercial agency or publisher in N. J. will tell you who we are. Money may be sent by Postal —— 


Note, Registered Lewier, or Order. Address; THE AMERICAN FIRESIDE AND FARM, 
Weldon Bullding, Montgomery St., Jersey City, N. J. a 
a 


I ® 
= 
bd CASH Subscribers! = 
= OUR SECOND GRAND AWARD OF 
= CASH PRESENTS, MAY 29th, 1889. | 
e i Instead of nding $50,000 this year in giving away y 
sample copies to readers Ulirvughout the we have 
ided upon the following novel contest for the 
a Of advertising and getting our publication about t a 
trom one ond of aware filed it, with 
e ve en an ordinary qu m re, 
e ; Western yellow corn, sometimes dulled horse tooth corn in the t= 
East, poured the corn into an ordinary quart fruit jar, such as is 
£ : used for preserving fruit, led it securely and deposited it with , = 
— FB the Second National Bank, Jersey City. It cannot be opened = 
€ or counted until May 29th, 1889, and no person now knows how rl 
= many grains of corn the jar contains, = 
a The following 3395 Presents will be GIVEN to the 3395 persons 
. making the best guesses of the number of grains the jar contains : e 
1 pres nt to the Subscriber guessing the correct number, $2,500 ° 
1 present to the Subscriber guessing nearest the correct umber, 1,500. 
1 present to the Subscriber making the next best guess 
‘ene o © Subecriber makin nex gu e 

& presents to the & Subscribers making next best guesa, 100 each, 500 
= 10 presentstethe 10 Subscribers making next best guess, 50 each, - - . 500 = 
é 25 presentatotho 25 Subscribers making next best guess, 20 each, - . . 500 
= _60presentstothe _50 Subscribers making next best guess 10 each, - . . 500 = 
100 presentstothe 100 Subscribers making next best guess, each, 500 
= 200 presentstothe 200 Subscribers making next best guess, 2.50 each, « _ . 500 = 
preseyits to the Subscribers making next best guess, . 5008 
with ress 
= name,and add lainly written on a piece of pa r the size of a postal ™ 
— SEND YOUR GUESS card, and be ion our books is made = 
g but in order to introduce our old and well established publication, THE AMERICAN FIRESIDE 


uess, 
= i ND FARM into new homes, we require that each one answering this and sending a guess shall become a = 
a subscriber to our publication for at least six months, and send us 30 cents in postage stamps, postal not« or we 
silver, or 50 cents for one year’s subser poy which entitles the subscriber tot 
tles the subscriber to FOUR GUESSES, 


wo guesses, or one dollar for 


8 chosen by the subscribers, All presents will oh at in checks on above Bank, 2 


in JUN. 


@ = Should no one guess the correct number, then the one guessing nearest will recetve the first present of _ 
— $2,500. Should two or more persons guess the correct num 
Bf will receive the $2,500, and the next the $1,500, and so on. 


ser, then the one whose guess is first received 
= 


nd five extra Subscriptions, Fora Club of extra Subscri tions. Every yearly. Sub- 
[NTS 


there 


ll 


e have been so long before a 
ll doas wengree. If we are unknown to you, ™ 


RO SHOW THIS To YOUR FRIENDS ; SECURE A CLUB. IT WILL NOT APPEAR AGAIN. 


Standard Books, 


Acts and Anecdotes of Authors. 


FACTS FOR EVERY READER 


About Prominent American Authors, Books, and 
Publishers; English Books and Authors: Po 
Translations, Dramas, Operas, &c. 


By CHARLEs M. BARROws. 
lyol.,500pp, . . . . Price, $1.50. 


Life and Services of John D. Philbrick, 
Library Edition, with Portrait. 
Price, 81.00. 
EVERY EDUCATOR SHOULD OWN A COPY. 


Songs of History. 
POEMS anp BALLADS 
Upon Important Episodes in American History. 


By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, 


Of the Youth’s Companion; Au “ 
Journeys” of “ Zig-Zag 


SECOND EDITION. 
Cloth, gilt top. . . , + Price, $1.00, 


Order through your bookseller, or direct of us. 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass 


AS WANTED. 
Add 


ress 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 


Somerset St., BOSTON, 


Colleges and Schools. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colle and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLEs. 


M488: INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Elec 
tric Eng. Architecture, Che , and Nat. History. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. Jas. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 


NOBMAL SCHOOLS. 


trial dra 
For circular and further culars apply at the 
school, Newberry, corner of Exeter Street. Bostov. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


STE NORMAL SOHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, 


For circulars, address 
Miss ELLEN Hype, Principal. 
NORMAL 80H BRIDGEWA Mass. 

For both sexes. Catalogues, address the 
principal, ‘A. G. BoYDEN, A.M. 

ASSAOHUSETTS STA NORMAL SOHOOL, 

M* For AT WORCESTER. 
E. H. Russet, Principal. 
NORMAL SCHOO: Mass. 

For Ladies 3 address the 
Principal, Wor D. Be Pb.D. 
NORMAL WESTFIELD, Mass. 

For Catalogues 
J. Principal. 


Agents Wanted New muginnd Pub. 


ON 
126 JOURNAL OF EDUCATI Vol. No. 8, 
comes 
Title. 
ecoles publiques.—Courrier Des Etats-Unis “Conveys 
lone portion of the earth’s surface to every other. (hi age 
Herald. 
a 
| 
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== enc Xtra Subecription, andto all the cash collecte or the extra su scriptions. = 
: ee | en On February 15th we gave away $12,000in cash, and a list of the subscribers re- 
2,000 CASH. ceiving presents will be found in the March number. We now have one h a 
an 
| 
j — — — 
a 
4 
| 
STATE NORMAL ABT SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and trail- 
= 
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| 
of 
— 


Hur,” 


sation) 
ousand 


Feb. 21, 1889. 


JOURN AT. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— Our Day grows brighter and better with 
each number. It is already an ideal journal of 
current reform. Its list of editors, comprising 
Joseph Cook, Miss Frances E. Willard, Prof. 
Edmand J. James, Ph.D., Prof. L. T. Townsend, 
D.D., Anthony Comstock, Rev. Cyrus Hamlin, 


D.D., Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts, is a guarantee of its |. 


excellence. The February number contains sev- 
eral vigorous papers, among which are ‘‘ Perils of 
the Pablie Schools,’’ an address of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance for the United States to the 
American people ; a discussion of ‘‘ Sunday News- 
papers,”’ by Rev. Herrick Johnson, of Chicago ; 
‘* New Reasons for Restricting Immigration,’’ by 
Prof. H. F. Boyesen; ‘‘ Education in Japan,’’ by 
Rev. C. E, Eby; ‘‘ False History in ‘ Robert Ele- 
mere,’’’ by Pres. James McCosh; a chapter in 
Dr. Joseph Parker’s serial, ‘‘ Robert Elsmere’s 
successor,’ which is attracting wide attention. The 
‘“ Book Notices’’ are discriminating, the ‘‘ Ques- 
tions to Specialists ”’ suggestive, and the ‘‘ Editor- 
ial Notes’’ of rare excellence. Boston: Our Day 
Pablishing Company. $2.50 a year. 


— The Electic for February is well adapted for 
both instruction and amusement. It contains 
twelve papers of high rank, among the most valu- 
able of which are General Viscount Woolsley’s on 
‘‘War’’; ‘‘Faith-Healing as a Medical Treat- 
ment,’’ by Dr. C. L. Tuckey; a discussion of 
‘‘The Marriage Question,’’ by H. G. Keene; 
‘‘ Art in England,’’ by Sir Frederick Leighton ; 
an extended sketch of Daniel O’ Connell, by Rt. 
Hon. W. E. Gladstone; Frederick Harrison’s crit 
icism of Mr. Bryce’s ‘‘American Commonwealth ”’ ; 
and “‘ The Higher Education of Women,’’ by Lady 
Kate Magnus. The minor articles are more than 
usually suggestive and entertaining, avd the 
poems, of which Sir Theodore Martin's transla- 
tion of Schiller’s ‘‘ Hero and Leander”’ is one, 
are especially striking. New York: E. R. Pelton 
& Co. Price per annum, $5.00. 


— The current issue of The Phrenological Jour- 
nal and Science of Health is of more than usual 
interest. Mary A. Ward, author of Robert Els- 
mere, Margaret Deland, author of John Ward, 
Preacher, and Henrietta H. Skelton, the promi- 
nent advocate of temperance reform, are sketched 
with portraits. ‘‘The North American Abo- 
rigines’’ furnishes an interesting ethnographical 
study; and an analysis of the octogenarians of 
Massachusetts and a story of Heredity are fall 

ertinent hints. The Scientific, Editorial, and 
Tae Departments are well furnished. New 
York: Fowler & Wells. 


— The sections of The Homilectic Review for 
February are filled with more helpful and inspir- 
ing utterances of such preachers as Dr. Phillips 
Brooks, Howard Crosby, D.D., Charles F. 


Thwing, D.D., Dr. Wm. C. Wilkinson, and Way- 
land Hoyt, D.D. A valuable feature of this 
magazine is the ‘‘ Brief Notes on Books of Special 
Interest to Clergymen,’’ which merit a careful 


reading. The Homilectic holds its place among 
the leading magazines of the day. New York: 
Faonk & Wagnalls. 


— The new Library Building at Yale, and the 
Recitation Hall which has usurped the site of the 
** old fence,”’ are subjects of illustration in Har- 


per’s Weekly of February 12th. Eugene Richards 
contributes the accompanying article, entitled 
Yale University.” The four-page illustrated 
Supplement treats of the city of Omaha. 


— The engraved portrait in the February num- 
ber of the Book Buyer is of Wilkie Collins, the pop- 
ular English novelist, and the accompanying sketch 
gives an excellent summary of his literary career 


DIPHTHERIA. SCROFULA. 


Miss Lena Judkins, a daughter (17 years old) 
of Mr, and Mrs. R. C. Judkins, 677 Boston St., 
Lypn, CURED by Dr. Lougee’s Vitalizing 
Compound of very severe case.of Scrofula, 
with Malignant Ulcers of eight years’ standing, 
after 11 Physicians had failed. Almost a miracle, 
Now in perfect health. 


SWORN TO 
BEFORE 


Harmon Hall, 


Justice of the 
Peace. 


VITALIZING 


SCROFULOUS HUMOR. 


Mies Mary Etta Leighton, a daughter (16 yrs. old) 
of Mr. and Mrs. Harrison G, Leighton, 16 Bickford 
Court, Lynn, CURED by Lougee’s Vitalizing Com- 

ound of a deep seated Scrofulous Humor, with 
eruptions, which had baffled eight phy- 
sicians and the combined forces of two prominent 
hospitals. Perfectly cured and withouta blemish, 


SWORN TO 
BEFORE 


Calvin B, Tuttle, 


Justice of the 
Peace, 


SCROFULA AND DROPSY. 


Mrs. Betsy Hull, 79 years old, living at 17 Court 
St., Medford, Mass., CURED by Lougee’s Vital- 
izing Compound of aterrible case of Scrofulous 
Humor, with which was combined Liver Com- 
plaint and Dropsy. Head and face one mass of 
sores. Now skin is perfectly clear and general 
— perfectly restored. Physicians had given 

er up. 


~ 


Sworn to Before 


CHAS. F. PAIGE, 
Justice of the Peace. 
LOUCEE’S 


VITALIZING COMPOUND. 


Soli by all Druggists, $1. 
Lougee Medicine Co., Lynn, Mass, 


VITALIZING 


© 
Onpowy 


and a good description of his methods of work. 
New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.00 a year. 


— An article by Prof. Herbert B. Adams on ‘‘A 
Summer Meeting in Oxford’’ in the February i- 
sue of The Chautauguan, shows how English uni- 
versity men have adopted the Chautauqua plan of 
summer assemblies and home reading circles. 


— The February Pansy fairly sparkles with in- 
teresting and instructive articles for the little folke, 
while the illustrations are, as usual, unsurpassed 
by those of any children’s magazine. Boston: D. 
Lothrop Co. 


— Dr. Wm. J. Rolfe will contribute to the 
March number of the Shakespeariana a novel and 
interesting paper on the much-discussed ‘‘ Sonnets 
of Shakespeare.”’ 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Shakespeariana for February; terms, $2.00 a year. 
Philade!phia: Leonard Scott Pub. Co. 

Outing for February; terms, $3.00 a year. New York: 
239 Fifth Avenue. 

The siderial Messenger for Poneusey terms, $2.00 a 
year. Northfield, Minn.: Carleton College Observatory. 

The Journal of the Franklin Institute for February; 
terms, $5.00 a year. Philadelphia: The Franklin Inst. 


T0 HIM looking for an Agency to register in, we would 


will be no chance for me in this crowd.” On the contrary 


this is the teacher you want.” Last week we had two 


whisper this: “ Pick out one of the strong ones.” Teach- 


ers who enter our office and see what a multitude of teachers we have registered, sometimes say, “There 
, 8trange as it may seem, the greater the crowd the greater 
the chance. With our three thousend teachers to draw from (and we have more than that number) we still fail to 
find just the right teacher for a place, time aftertime. And the result is we are apt to lose the patronage of that 


ing teachers there. It is amusing now to look back to 


school, while if we can hit a want exactly, 8 
the first time, we are likely to keep send THAT HATH the time when we were beginning and could keep all 
our records in a single desk drawer. How hard we used to try to trace some similiarity between the requirements 
of places that came in to us and those of the limited number of teachers on our list. Inthose days we had 
gle teacher, and almost always fee! able to say of some one of the two or three, “ We thin 

: SHALL BE GIVEN, 


to recom. 


applications for lady high school 


teachers,—from Waterford at 850. and from Long Island City at 8100u. In each case we recommend one texcher 
and one only. At Waterford our candidate was at once elected, and at Long Island City we sent more mames on! 
by request of the committee. We can’t always fit, but we can fit a larger proportion of places every year. The calls 
for teachers increase proportionally, so that we now feel confident { 

teacher of pronounced superiority who does not over estimate his market-value. 

THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. ¥. 


n saying that we can pretty surely place a 


i. Hundreds of teachers. during the past yeser 
have been placed in better paying positions by the 
Teachers’ Co operative Association. 

2. This Association not only makes the above 


claim, but tells you, on application, who these teach- 
ers are and where it has sent them. 


%. It has filled 500 positions eying the past six 
months in the States west of New York. 


4. No other Teachers’ Agency has filled fifty posi- 
tions in the same territory in the same length of time. 


5. Hence your chances of getting a position in this 
field are more than ten times greater through this 
Agency than through any other. 


6. This Association names the places it fills. It 
has no need to misrepresent by baming ‘a few’ and 
claiming to fill many. All honest Agencies are yd 
too glad to advertise ali the leading places they fill. 


to mislead teachers. 


ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER. 
(ONE FEE REGISTERS IN ALL AGENCIES.) 


Branches: N, Y¥. CITY, Box 1969; ST. PAUL 


or more desirable positions, will 


TEACHERS DESIRING ADVANCEMENT, “voce tne 


Hence it is plain that a claim of ‘many’ without 
naming them is a falsehood. 

7. This Association has no need to fill up Its space 
boasting of * calls’ for teachers. It can show places 
actually filled; the ‘calls’ actually supplied, It must 
be humiliating indeed for some so-called ‘Agencies’ 
who, in place of actual work done, must publish the 
hundreds of ‘calis’ they have had, and alongside of 
them only be able to mention 20 or 30 places they 
have filled. It is a bald confession of theirown in- 
ability to get their teachers in the place 


S. Our testimonials are all from those who have 
received direct and personal bevefit from us. 


%. Such ‘testimonials’ as,— Thanks; [’ll write 
again.” ‘* Youare very kind. We have secured a 
teacher.” ‘ You seem to have a nice Bureau,’ —we 
do not find it necessary to print to’ fill up’ our page. 
Poor indeed must be the work of an ‘Agency’ that 
finds it necessary to use such material because it has 
nothing of more value, 


Send a postal card with your address, or write us fully in regard to yourself, and we will take pleasure 
in writing you and sending full particulars in regard to an Association that believes in hard work, and 
does not believe in advertising one thing, and doing another,— nor in wording advertisements and circulars 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


170 STATE sT. 
Reception Rooms, 70-72 Dearborn st., | Chicago, 
; TACOMA, Wash, Terr.—W. M. Heiney, Ag’t. 


A SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT will be made with any teacher or Superintendent who wishes to act as 
agent for the Association in cities and towns where we have not already appointed an agent. Such appointménts 
will only be made after a thorough investigation of character and qualifications of the applicant. 


to date (Feb. 10) received letters from over 200 


and to learn more of our work. Address 


ACANCIES NOW COMING IN! 


of its former patrons and others, asking us t» select 


and recommend suitable candidates for vacancies. The vacancies are in City and Village Schools, 
Universities, and Colleges, State Normals, Academies, Seminaries, Private Schools, &c , &c. Teachers 
in selecting an agency, should not lose sight of the facts, - very important facts,—that: 1. We get our 
vacancies direct from employers. 2. We bad over 1100 of these last season, 400 more than we could find 
suitable candidates to recommend. 3. While other agencies boast of filling vacancies “ by the hundred” 
(usually 100 to 200), their list of registered teachers usually runs up to such numbers that new members 
havea slim chance.” 4, Our plan of rejecting applicants whom we can not serve keeps our list of regis- 
tered teachers-down to such numbers that each member receives individual and personal attention. 5. Our 
registration fee is reduced to cover the cost of registration. Now is a good time to send for circulars, 


Cc. ALBERT, Manager, Elmhurst, Hil. 


in general, and tells you how 


better salary than you are now receiving. 
of the workings and success of this Agency. Mentions a large num- 


R e 2) Sf er ber of representative places filled by it, ete. Send for stamp. 


until after you have ‘read the New Manual 


94 In any Teachers’ Agency 
On of the UN1on TEACHERS’ AGENCY. It states frankly the province of Bureaus 


to proceed in order to secure a position paying a 
It also gives you a good knowledge 


Ww. D. KERR, Manager, 
16 Astor PLACK, New York. 


Studio Building, 110 Tremont St., Boston. 
J. RANSOM BRIDGE, Manager. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Western Office, 48 W. Third S'., St. ul, 
EDWakD A. GUERNSEY, Manager, 


NO CHARGES TO SCHOOL OFFICERS FOR RECOMMENDING TEACHERS 
The agency has successful and experienced candidates for any position in public or private school work, Good 
teachers aiways in demand. One fee registers in both agencies, 


Agency Manual Free upon application, 


The Boston Teachers’ Agency, 


EVERETT 0O. FISK & CO. 


7 Tremont Place, (near Tremont House), Boston, Mass. 


he, CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
7 East 14th Street, N. WV. 


Our Day for February; terms, $2.50 a year. 
Our Day Pub. Co. 

The Pansy for February; terms, $1.00 a year. Bos- 
ton. D. Lothrop Co 

The Quiver or March; terms, $1.50 a year. New 


York: Cassell & Oo. 


NEW ENGLAND 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


TO PATRONS. 

Patrons who give us early notice of vacancies in 
their schools, will secure from this office the record 
of carefully selected candidates suited to the posi- 
tions to be filled, for any grade of school, or for 
school supervision. 

No charge to school officers for services rendered. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


“I write to speak to you a word of praise for your 
remarkable promptness in supplying teachers, when 
called upon by school boards. Your Bureau has 
been of great service to = ~ a committee for 
several years. Accept our thanks.” 

JONA. LAMSON, Chairman School Board. 

Hamilton, Mass., Jan, 19, 1889. 


“Your prompt and efficient attention to my notice 
my favorable regard for your- 
and your Bureau.’ 
: A. J. SNOKE, Supt. of Schools. 


Prineeton, Ind., Dee. 16, 1888. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, MamaGeEr, 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


TO TEACHERS. 

Now 1s THE TiME TO REGISTER for acci- 
dental vacancies and for repeated openings of the 
new school year. Not a week passes when we do 
not have calls for teachers. Already calls for 
teachers for the Spring and Autumn of 1889 are 


coming in. Forms and Circulars sent free. 


“TIT am much pleased with my school, and thank 
ou for the excellent service you have rendered me, 
inis the second time.” W. 

Cummingstown, Mass. 

“You have done me a great service in placing me 
it this High School.” . W. B. 

Buffalo, N.Y., Jan, 3, 1889. 

“I write to express my satisfaction with the posi- 
tion secured through you in this Academy. I find it 
in every respect agreeable. Allow me to thank you 
for securing a position so congenial. L. 8. W. 

St. Joh ry, Vt., Dec. 15, ’88 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools varefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
and school supplies. Best references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 

31 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and 4th Ave., 

NEW YORK CITY. 


wes £icy, 
we Teachers’ Bureau 


[Both Sexes.] 


Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
sic , etc., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
Churches. Also Book-keepers, Stenographers, Copy- 
ists, to Mrs. A. D. CULVER, 

329 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


school Agenc 
WESTERN g 
Assists Teachers in obtaining lucrative positions; intro. 
duces to Colleges, Schools, and Families superior Profes. 
sors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses. 
Only qualified teachers are recom ded hers pay 
a registration fee of $2.00. Nocharge is made to those 
* Register with stamp 
ster at once. 
Miss RANNIE 8S. BURROUGHS, 
MT. STERLING, Ky. 


Nov. 21, 1888. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


The Pennsylvania Kdacational Bureau 


Is no experiment. It has a firmly established 
patronage extending from Maine to California 
and from Minnesota to Texas. Thetestimonials 
from its patrons show that the Manager's ex- 
perience of over twenty five years as teacher and 
superintendent enables him fully to compre- 
hend the needs of schools and the fitness of 
teachers, and that by conscientious representa- 
tion, honesty, and fair dealing, the Bureau has 
won a reputation that gives its candidates the 
very best prospects of success. Good Teachers 
should register at this time for the Fall vacan- 
cies, Send for application-form and list of tes- 
timonials to 


L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 
205 N. 7th Street, Allentown, Pa. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of {nstruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call en or address 


MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
Amertoan and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York, 


FOR REGISTRATION. 
NO PRE BEST FACILITIES, 
EFFICIENT SERVICE, 
LARGE BUSINESS, 

not in collecting advance fees, but in providing com- 
petent Teachers Positions. Form for stamp. 
Employers are served without charge. Our supply 
of Teachers is the LARGEST and BEST. 

KR. AVERY, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 


YORK. 


2 West 14th Street, 
NEW 


KINDERGARTEN 
J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., 


MATERIAL. 
7 E. 14th Street, 


] 
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Vol. XXIX.—No. 8. 


JUST ISSUED. 


A Complete Graded Course in English Gram- 
mar and Composition. 


By BENJ. Y. CONKLIN, Prin. of Grammar School No. 3, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


A practical working manual for both teacher and pupil. Comprises the entire range of the usual 
two-book course. Prepared on the inductive method. Adapted to lowest grammar grades as well as 


advanced pupils. 
Introduction Price, 65 Cents. 


Specimen copies mailed, postpaid, to teachers at the introduction price. Send for circulars. 
D,. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


MERRILL’'S NEW COPY BOOKS. 


NEW GRADED SYSTEM. 
STANDARD SERIES, | INTERMEDIATE SERIES, | TRACING 


G Nos. os. 


These New Copy Books have been prepared with the utmost care by practical and successful 
instructors in penmanship, and embody many new and valuable features. 

Although but recently issued, they have already been adopted for and introduced into the public 
schools of New York City, Brooklyn, Jersey City, Hoboken, Orange, Rahway, Elizabeth, Poughkeep- 
sie, Albany, and in prominent cities, villages, and towns throughout the country. 


Teachers like them ; Pupils like them ; Everybody likes them. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO., Publishers, 


743 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Three Great Educational Works 


By Dr. EDWARD BROOKS, A. M. 
Normal Methods of Teaching, 504 pp. $1.50 


This work presents the “ New Education” in its 
simplest and most practical form, while it carefully 
avolds the vagarie» and impracticable fancies of the 
mere theorist. All of its methods have been tested 


in the schoolroom. 
Mental Science and Culture, 504 pp. $1.50 


This work describes in a simple and concise form, 
oe nature of the mind and how to cultivate its fac- 
ulties. 


Philosophy of Arithmetic. 570 pp. . . $2.00 


* Every school library should have a copy of it, and 
every teacher of mathematics will find it indispensa- 
ble.’’—National Journal of Education, Boston. 


SERIES, 


os. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. 
AGENCY FOR—— 
HENRY HOLT & CO.’S, STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S, 
LOCK WOOD’S, Dr. SAUVEUR’S, Prov. WENCKE- 
BACH, BERLITZ’S, HACHETTE & CO.’S, Lon- 
DON, TAUCHNITZ’S LEIPsIC PUBLICATIONS. 
Larne Stock of IMPORTED anp AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


LANGUAGES. 


THE BERLITZ METHOD has been acknowledged o 
merican aud European authority as the best of a 
atura) methods. 

New edition of text books in French and Germap now 


y. 
Teachers employing this method are taught its applica. 
tion, free of charge at 
THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
Boston: 164 fremont St, Phila: 1523 Chestnut St. 
New York: Madison Sq. Washington: 723 14 St. 
Brooklyn: 40 Court st. Berlin: 113 Lolpsigoretrasse. 
Summer Course at Asbury Park, N. J. 
For sample pages, discount, etc, write to BERLITZ & 
Oo., W. Madison Square, N, ¥. 


Bundle of Letters 
u 


Miss Dodge is a member of 
the New York Board of Edu- 
cation. No one knows better than she what girls 
need to know, and how to tell it to them. 
16mo, cloth, 142 pp., 50 cts. 


“The letters are written in the frank, familiar style 
which makes all Miss Dodge's talks so delightful,” 
". Heraid, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 


MANUAL OF GYMNASTICS. 


These works are written by a great teacher and 
distinguished author, who was for many years Prin- 
pa of the first State Normal School of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Sp-cial prices for introduction and to teachers for 
examination. Sold by all Booksellers, or mailed 
upon receipt of price. 


The Normal Publishing Company 


1124 Arch &St., Philadelphia. 
CHARLES C, SHOEMAKER, Manager. 


By GRACE H. DODGE. 
book of practical sense. 


oew 


For “Something New to Speak,” get GARRETT’S 


Best things for Lyceum and Church Enter- 
| READINGS tainments. Humorous and Dialect Sketches, 
Amateur Dra- 


28 Numbers ready. | RECITATIONS |mas. School 
Sold by booksellers Dialogues. 
Price 25 cents. Sent postpaid. FREE. | PLAY 


NEW ENCLAND PUB. CO., 
8 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 


Maury’s Geographies Venable’ 
Holmes’ Readers, | 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO 


THE DORCAS MAGAZINE 
Je full of useful information on Woman's Handi : 
Knitting. Crochet work, Embroidery, Art 
and other household topics of ractical character. Every 
lady should subscribe for it. Price,50c ayear Address 
© Dorcas Magazine, 19 Park Place, New York 


PATHFINDER PHYSIOLOGY. 


This pioneer Series has accomplished A NOBLE 
PURPOSE. 

The subject of temperance as related to PHL YS- 
IOLOGY has been faithfully dealt with, and 
GREAT GOOD HAS RESULTED. 

The hope of the future is in the rising geveration. 
Let them be wisely and truthfully instructed in the 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF HEALTH. 


Other competing text-books have now been brought 
somewhat to this model, thus conceding that the la- 
dies of the W. C. T. U. were right, and that THE 
PATHFINDER BOOKS are the BEST. 


1. Child’s Health Primer, - + 40 cts. 
2. Young People’s Physiology, - eo « 
$1.00 


8. Hygienic Physiology, - - - 
(Enlarged Edition.) 


e*s For specimen copies and free descriptions ad- 
dress the publishers, 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 
New York and Chicago. 
A. P. SOULE, Agent, 5 Somerset St., Boston. 


ARE YOU A MUSIC TEACHER? 


The best tools make the best work. The best instru- 
tion books make the best scholars. The best 
teachers use Ditson & Co.'s Instructors. 


The following books sell largely, and all the time . 


Richardseon’s New Method for the Piano. 
forte. (83). N. EK. Comservatory Method for 
the Pianoforte, ($3). Masen & Hondiey’, 
System for Beginners (on Piano, $3, and 
Mason’s System of Technical Exercises, 
$2.50. Bellack’s Analytical Methed for 
Piano (fer Beginners), $1, and Winner 
Ideal Methed (for beginuers , 50 cts. 


EVERY MUSIC TEACHER needs a ful! ser 
of Ditson & Co.’s great Catalogues, describing ful) 
the largest stock in America. An investment which 

ys well is a subscription to Ditson & Co's 

ONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD, ($1) Which describes 
intelligently every new music book as it is issued. and 
every new plece of music ; prints excellent lesson 
pieces and songs. discusses theories, and gives a cou- 
densed “ Record " of the world’s music. 


SCHOOL MUSIC TEACHERS are invited wv 
examine and use the newest of our successful School 
Music Books; SONG MANUAL, (BK 1, 30 cts. or $3 00 
per doz. Bk. 2, 40 cts. or $4.20 per doz, Rk 3 50 cts. 
or $4.80 per doz.) by L. O. Emerson. Thoronghly 

ood and interesting graded course. Also SuvG 

ARMONY, (60 cts. or $6 per doz.) by L. O. Emerson, 
to be used in Hig hools or fur Adult Singing 
Classes. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Notes of Lessons 
Moral Subjects. 


Handbook for Teachers, 
FRED. W. HACKWOOD. 


Price $1.00, postpaid. 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, 


33 East 17th St., NEW YORK. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00. 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
DRAWING BOOKS, 


DRAWING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 


To which special attention is called. 

These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in bw y 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded — 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy an 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct teneiieg of Form and Drawing in every 
stage, and especially at the outset. 

r catalogue and particulars, address 
THE PRANG oo. 


Chicago Agency, 7 k 8t., Bosto 
79 AVENUE. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 


Cc. M. BARNES, 
75 AND 77 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO,, Broadway, 
uderson’s torie Rea 
omson ith Alge 
ee ellogg’s Lesso i ° 


J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 


EASTER MUSIC 


In the the intersperse| 


through and in connection with the Responsive Ren d- 
ings instead of being printed all together,after them. 


HE KING OF LO E. J. \ 
(Title changed bg 


SAVIOR VICTORIOUS.» 
EASTE ORNINCG.§«. ©. Rexrorp. 
THE R 


ISEN CHRIST.»). © 
ice, & Centa cach by matl, postpaid: 
4.00 per hundred by express, not prepaid, 
In the six following,the Carols are printed after the 
Readings instead of being interspersed through them. 
proper references being given to show how the music 
can be used to best advantage with the Responses. 


EASTER SELECTIONS 


SUFD. 
ITH CAROLS by ROOT, MW IRK- 


PATRICK, LORENZ, DANKS, MUR 
STER GEMS. COLLIER, BOEX, & 
TOWNER, 
THE EASTE 


MURRAY, 
STER ANGELS. 
STORY of the RESU RECTION. sit: 
the Services. d 
THE. Music of all kinds 


for our Catalogue of 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westiake’s te Write Letters. 
Westiake’s Common School Literature. 
Loyd’s Literatare for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewemith’s English Grammars. 
Felton’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 
Peterson’s Cou-titation. 
Sheppard’s Science. 


15 ASTOR PLACE, 
0 N ley ons NEW YORK, 
Publishers of Teztbovks on 
ASTRONOMY, CHEMISTRY, DRAWING, ELEC- 
TRICITY, MAGNETISM, MATHEMATICS, 
MECHANICS, MINERALOGY, 
Send for Catalogues of 80 page and Descriptive Cir- 
culars. Free by mail. 


NY PERSON C4N PLAY THE PIANO 
and ORGAN WITHOUT A TEACHER 
by using 8 »per’s In.tantaneous Guide to the Keys. Price 
$100. No previous knowledge of music whatever re- 
quired. Sendfor book of testimonials free. Address 


5 Somerset St , Boston. 19 Murray St., N. Y. 


75 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 5 Somerset St., Boston. 


The Dorcas Magazine, 19 Park Place, New York. 


TO ALL BUYERS 


SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


Butler § Co.; J. C. Buckbee & Co. ; 


American educational houses. 


C. DeSilver § Son ; 
& Co.; and carry in 


Permit us to call your attention to our speci iliti ing S 

pecial facilities for supplying SCHOOL-BOOKS at the 1 
Besides being constant purchasers in quantity in the largest American book-mar 'r eae 
Charles Collins ; Cowperthwait & Co. ; 


: ket at very low prices, we are Special Agents for John wage EB. H. 
Co.; Leach, Shewell § Sanborn; John E. Potter & Co.; and Silver, Burdett 


Eldredge § Brother; Ginn & Co.; 8. 
stock also a fall line of the 


Our stock is probably th 
to fill orders for whatever quantity may be pa edscational pablications im the 


Our General Catalogue of American School Books, 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, Publishers, - 


Griggs 
ublications of all other 
© are consequently able 


with prices and telegraphic code, sent on application. All letters of inquiry promptly answered. 
740 & 742 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


TEACHERS 
HELP MANUAL 
— SERIES. 


**100 LESSONS IN ENGLISH COMPOSITION,” by W. H. Huston, First English Master. 
Collegiate Institute, Toronto, is one of the finest books on this subject that has ever been published. It is 
a book of exercises so graded and arranged that four consecutive exercises will form an ordivary school 
lesson. Care has been taken to give opportunity for Oral Work in every lesson. The author believes that 
**in every day life the tongue is much more used than the pen.” The exercises in the book, nearly all of 
which are original, will aid the teacher to open the eyes and ears of his pupils. ' ia 


Pricr,— Paper, 25 cents ; Cloth, 40 cents. 
Liberal discounts when ordered in quantities. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., PUBLISHERS, 


8 Somerset Street, Boston. 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


No. 6, | 


| 


Constructive Geography and History. 


nnouncement, * * * * * 


Eclectic Map-blanks 


To 


Maps in the Eclectic Complete Geogra 


Facilitate the Drawing of Geographical and Historical Maps and Charts. 


Fourteen Map-blanks, 10x 12 inches, on fine Drawing Paper, correspond 
phy. On each Map-blank 


ing in size and scale with the 
the proper projection, and the 


accurate outline of the country to be mapped, are printed in very faint ink. 


No. 1. Hemispheres 


No. 4. Europe, 
(Double Size), 


No. 5. Asia, 


No. 3. South America. (Double Size) 


One HunpDRED or EACH Nomp 


No. 7. New England. 


No.2. North America. No. 6. United Stat ab Middle States. 


No. 11. Central States (£). 
No. 12. Central States (W). 


Southern States (E). No. 13. Northern States. 


No. 10. Southern States (W). No. 14. British Isles. 
ER IN SEPARATE Box, PER 100, $1.50. 


Sample Set, 14 Numbers, by mail, 25 cents. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 


Cincinnati, 
©. STEARNS, Agent, 8 Hawley Bt, 


New York, Boston. 


Boston, 
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